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CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY. 
FUNERAL ADDRESS. 
BY L.: P.. MERCER. 


UR brother’s work done, he has been waiting in patience, his 
heart peaceful in the love of God and childlike faith in His 
Providence, contemplating the ultimate good of men with love for 
all sorts and conditions, content with what he had been privileged 
to do in the evolution of divine designs for the race, and hopeful 
of participation in the other world development of what has here 
begun! MHiscallhascome. He fell asleep. He has awaked in 
the world of souls, and is already experiencing in life and fact what 
he has contemplated in faith with love and confidence. With the 
humility of conquered pride and matured faith in the Divine | 
Saviour, he will learn of those great racial movements in the spir- 
itual world, belief in which filled him for the unaustatious but stu-. 
pendous work achieved by him in this world, and with which he 
will enter there with larger love for divine ends and clearer under- | 
standing of divine means to ends. : 
‘¢The world’s history is a divine poem, of which the history of 
every nation is a canto, and of every man a word.” A divine poem, — 
and therefore made and written of God. They only read history 
aright who see in its transitions the successive developments of 
providence; who behold in its persistence the activity of divine 
forces silent but mighty like those which evolve planets and gravi- 
tate among the stars; who realise in its results the ends of a divine 
good will, caring through all change for the sure working out of a 
blessed purpose. This is the permanent in the midst of the tran-— 
sient; the life and goodness, the truth and order, eternal in the 
heavens, perennial in the Church, progressive in the governments. 
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Ages come and go; but the divine purpose persists with its un- 
folding revelations and its developing ministries. Nations and dy- 
nasties rise and fall; but the divine truth and order, the divine 
ends and purposes which form nations in countries, and societies 
in communities, work on with the sweep of an eternal providence 
that can find agents everywhere, and turn even the wrath of man © 
to praise. ; 

And if the world’s history is a poem designed and written of . 
God, the history of every nation is a canto having its own place 
and destiny in the divine purpose of the song. The providence 
which rules in the history of the ages, appoints to every nation its 
mission, provides the conditions of its problems, and superintends 
the progress of its solutions. In the rivalries and competitions of 
the daily struggle few men catch the sweep of the meaning of the 
national life; but at intervals and in great moments, like the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in commemoration of four hundred years of. 
world-history, we see something of the meaning of our own his- 
tory; the planting, peopling, and progress of the nation; its idea 
that man can be a man, can compel himself to recognise the law 
and order, the goodness and wisdom of the common good; its fu- 
ture, pressing upon us with the outline of its great ideal, turning 
us from our little rivalries and partisanships and ambitions to a 
vision of our place and mission in ‘*The asipromanaes of man, the 
federation of the world.” 

And so again, as the histories of nations are cantos in the di- 
vine poem of the race-history, the lives of men are words which 
give structure and meaning to the unfolding story. Words usually © 
mean little or much according to the relation in which they stand. 
Thought makes its own speech, selecting its own words; and prov- 
idence appoints its own agents, calling for them as they are needed, 
and placing them to express its divine meaning. A masterful 
thought will make common words carry a high meaning; and in 
the unfolding ministries of nations, men are made to work out 
thoughts and purposes which give an emphasis beyond their indi- 
_ vidual value to the developing revelation of the divine purpose in 
the race. : | | 

_ So it came to pass when this country paused in the great Co- 
lumbian year, to review its history and take the whole world into 
its hospitable confidence with exhibit of the progress of four cen- 
turies, providence found in our genial brother, a mind to conceive 
and a word to express the major factor in the progress of the race, 
and the true place of America in the development of its meaning 
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with his dream of a World’s Parliament and his motto, ‘¢Men not 
things; mind not matter.”’ 

Before the stupendous plans of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition had taken form Mr. Bonney had announced in October, 1889, 
the ideal of something higher and nobler than the exhibit of ma- 
terial triumphs and industrial achievements, and called for a con- 
gress of statesmen, jurists, financiers, scientists, literati, teachers, 
and theologians, greater in numbers and more widely répresenta- 
tive of all the activities of mind and spirit than any — 
ever before convened. 

Ambitious from childhood for \vindiieaiiaon and grasp of the 
world’s greatest thought, with the motive to do things to make the 


world better, the whole course of his life’s training had fitted him © 


for the work that he was called to perform. Interested in his boy- 
hood in the science of comparative religions, he became a student 
of Swedenborg at the very dawn of his manhood, and learned from 
him to believe that the great religions of the world had their origin 
in that same Word of God which wrote itself through Hebrew law- 
giver and prophet and became incarnate in Jesus Christ; that the 
movements of history had their causes in the spiritual world, and 
that the race in both worlds is like a greater man growing from in- 
fancy through boyhood and youth to manhood; and that the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus had above and beyond its commer- 
cial and political benefits a great intellectual and moral influence 
and purpose in not only civil liberty but in religious enlightenment 
and fraternity. Before Moses there was the Ancient Church with 
its written Word. The ethnic religions were founded on remains 
of that primitive revelation. The Bible begins with its corre- 
spondential history of the Ancient Churches. The societies of the 
spiritual world are full of their peoples, influencing their brothers 
on earth. The heathen who have lived well according to their re- 


ligion, when they come into the spiritual world, are taught by those 


from their own nation and genius, the great spiritual verities which 
lie back of the letter of holy scripture and back of the myths and 
fables of their religion, and without losing their distinctiveness and 
individuality come all together into the unity of truth and life. The 
commerce which brings the nations into touch and relation with 
each other and is attended by interchange of ideas, ends, and 
means to ends, is the divinely ordained means of carrying the 
Bible to every people in their own tongue; and the commemora- 
tion of the achievements of commerce and progress in natural bene- 
fits and blessings ought to be made the occasion for friendly inter- 
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change of thought, intercourse of representative men, and brotherly 
comparison of religions, in the spirit of respect and confidence in 
the capacity for development of every nation and people under the 
fatherly guidance of the most high. These great ideas had taken 
form in our brother’s mind, been talked over for years with his 
friends in every faith, and intimately with his pastor as the very 
mission and ‘meaning of the New Jerusalem Church, which to him 
was the Church of reconciliation. ‘‘It comes,”’’ he said, ‘‘ to recon- 
cile the teachings of sacred scripture and the results of modern 
science; the apparent truths of superficial observation and the real 
truths of human experience; what we know of the world of causes 
and our knowledge of the natural world of effects. It comes to 
reconcile the duties of to day and the hopes of to-morrow; the best 
use of the life that now is, with the highest preparation for the life 
that is to come; the warfare with evil and the hunger for peace; 
government and liberty; self-help and the help of others. It comes 
to reconcile with each other the contending sects of Christendom 
and the multiform religious systems of the other parts of the world.” 
It was this catholicity of spirit together with the perception of 
what is essential and universal in differing and conflicting interpre- 
tations of truth, which made our brother strong and acceptable as 
a teacher and lecturer, in Bible class and Church, on the platform 
and in the organisation of moral and social reforms, working with 
all denominations of Christians and appealing to men of affairs. 
His long training in such work of reconciliation among men of 
different interests in behalf of what truth is common to them all, 
and the objects of common welfare superior to any of them, devel- 
oped, chastened, and prepared him for that supreme achievement 
of organisation and reconciliation known in history as the ‘‘ World’s 


- Congress Auxiliary” and ‘‘The Parliament of Religions.’’ 


The Parliament of Religions was his objective point; but ‘all — 
religion has relation to life,” and the way to brotherly conference 
in religion is fraternal relationship among men, commerce of ideas, | 
aims, and purposes. All life and all results of life, material, civil 
and moral, are parts of the development of a divine design, and 
results of movements in the populations of the spiritual world ; 
and if men can be brought together in fraternity and mutual re- 
spect, in conference on great subjects, influx from the world of 
causes will be able to move them beyond their imagination and 
purpose. | 
The greatness of the achievement is still past comprehension 
to those of us who were closely associated with those wonderful 
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congresses. The organisation of two hundred and ten working 
committees maturing a program of subjects and speakers which re- — 
quired six months for its execution, covering all the great depart- 
ments of thought and life, in congresses which had over twelve 
hundred sessions, and presented nearly six thousand speakers to 
audiences which aggregated three quarters of a million! In the 
continuous and exhausting work of three years of preparation, the 
constant faith of our brother in the usefulness and possibility of the 
scheme, his capacity of method and endurance, his power to in- 
spire men with his idea and hold many strongly individual minds 
in dilligent co-operation by his gentleness, zeal, personal consider- 
ation, consummate tact and Christian politeness, grows more won- 
derful as contemplated in memory and at sufficient distance of time 
to give perspective to the massive parts of the undertaking. The 
intellectual feat of opening congresses on finance and socialism, on 
banking and literature, on education and African ethnology, with 
tactful utterance of the right word to inspire a spirit of zeal and 
good fellowship in execution of a program elaborately and labori- 
ously worked out in months of collaboration, testifies not only to 
the man’s power of organisation, but to the inspiration of a great 
mission. | | 
That sense of his great mission grew with the realisation of 
the success of the Congresses, and culminated in the Parliament of 
Religions, justly pre-eminent not only because of the importance 
and universal interest of the subject, but because it was central in 
the original conception, and its success the constant care of the 
President of the Auxiliary. He believed that in the spiritual world 
there had been great movements acting as causes in the reconstruc- 
tions and developments of human life on earth in the past century, 
and his faith was unfailing that if the representatives of the great 
religions could be brought together there would result such an in- 
flux from heaven and the spiritual world as would recall the feast 
of Pentacost and inaugurate a new spirit of religion and brother- 
hood. I can see him now, sitting in the midst of that august body, 
with cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, and scholars of all 
the faiths of mankind on his right and left, the organiser and direc- | 
tor of the whole! As one said after the closing, ‘‘ Rightfully did 
President Bonney hold the central place in that assemblage not 
only as representing the New Church of this new age, without 
whose influence and inspiration from above into all the faiths of 
mankind this meeting could never have come about, but by his 
universally acceptable management and direction, his wise judg- 
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ment, happy manner, and broad and liberal comprehension of the 
scope and purpose of the meeting, proving himself the providential 
instrument for making the occasion productive of the highest re- 
sults for good. It was not strange that President Bonney’s name 
as ‘the man we all love’ was in the months of the gentle visitors — 
from the far East, that his appearance was always the occasion for — 
joyful applause from the audience, that his words always seemed 
most happily to meet the moment, to bring some bright, fresh, and 
happy thought or interpretation to what was going on; nor that 
later in the wonderful closing scenes of the Parliament, he was 
hailed and cheered by the vast audience rising to their feet and 
waving their handkerchiefs; so that it was long before he could 
utter his words of humble and sincere acknowledgment and grati- 
tude: ‘Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name be 
the Glory.’” | 

I have said nothing of the versatility of our brother’s mind, 
of his contributions to jurisprudence in notable addresses before 
the Bar Associations of the State and Nation, of his work as a law- 
yer, and his notable contributions to the cause of civil law and or- 
der. All these works are overshadowed by the greatness of his — 
achievements as the organiser of the World’s Congresses which I 
have tried to recall. If we ask in what they have resulted of per- 
manent good to mankind, we shall realise that they lie out of the 
realm of statistics and sensible exhibit. Men who influence as well 
as observe the currents of the world’s progress have said, ‘‘ The 
World’s Congresses of 1893 have advanced the thought of the 
world fifty years ;’’ ‘*these Congresses will exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on mankind for centuries to come;” ‘‘the Parliament of 
Religions is the most wonderful event since the time of Christ ;’’ 
and such like things. We are in the realm of faith here, where 
every good and rational work for the benefit of mankind must be 
its own reward, and itself the promise of benefit and blessing. God 
writes the world-poem; the words and cantos go into their place 
as He wills; and only as the story unfolds do the meaning of great 
events reveal their effects and consequences in the epic of man- 
kiad. 
But this I know, our brother broken by his great labor, rested 
in great peace. It was enough to have been moved, inspired and 
guided to plan and execute; of the results he had no more doubt 
than of the origin of the ideal or of the Providence in which it was | 
realised. ‘‘Descended from the Sun of Righteousness this spirit 
of progress is filling the whole earth with its splendor and beauty, 
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its warmth and vivifying power, and making the old things of 


truth and justice new in meaning, strength, and energy, to execute 


God’s will for the welfare of man.’ . His belief in the spiritual 


world as the world of causes, in the movements there attendant 


upon the world’s congresses, in the descent thence of new motives, 
new movements, new feelings, new purposes, and new sanities into 
the lives of men and spiritual and social developments among the 
nations, gave him confidence that not only will the work go on in 


which he had been allowed a part, but that his training here would — 


be serviceable in his reception of the wisdom to be increasingly 
useful in the larger movements of the spiritual world. And as our 
faith is true there will be henceforth one New Churchman at the 
gates by which Christians and Gentiles enter eternal life, whom all 
alike will know for a friend and brother, who will have the wisdom 
to lay hold of that in their religion which was essential and true, 
and to lead by that to new truths and new life in the name and in 
the loving spirit of Him ‘‘who is the way, the truth, and the life.” 

And I have said nothing of the sweetness and peace, and faith 
and universal love of these last days, the true and suitable ripening 
of a worthy life. He was always gentle, wise to grasp the heart of 
the matter, generous in respect for others and inspiring in his in- 
tercourse. I remember well the early days of my ministry in Chi- 
cago, as a young minister enjoying largely through his influence an 
unusual publicity, the Sunday sermons appearing in full in the 
Monday papers, with what patience he sought to stimulate and 
guide, with what tact he moderated the young man’s self-confi- 
dence, without wounding his pride or discouraging his ambitions, 
_ ever leading to better and higher ways of helping men. Often in 
these last years of feebleness and peace, when he would reach out 
his trembling hand for his ‘‘ Bishops” blessing, as he said, I have 
been exalted in thankfulness at the memory of the blessing he has 
been to my growing life. Transferred to a higher life in a world 
of freer intercourse and larger opportunities there will be for him 
no end to the argumentation of intelligence and wisdom and power 
of service with its attendant blessedness! | 
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CHEVALIER PINETTI—CONJURER. 
BY HENRY RIDGELY EVANS. | 


N the Quai Voltaire, Paris, 4 few doors from the house where 
died the great iconoclast of the old Regime is a dark little 
shop, with a window full of musty missals, old armor, tapistry, 
Oriental curios, and rare prints. One morning I espied in this 
charming window an engraving—-a portrait of the Chevalier Pinetti, 
who flourished during the eighteenth century. This picture was 
an allegorical affair. Two winged cupids were depicted placing the © 
bust of Pinetti in the Temple of Arts. 
The third cherub hovered overhead, holding in his right hand 
a laurel wreath, which he was about to deposit upon the head of 
the bust; in his left hand he flourished a trumpet, upon which to 
sound the praises of the illustrious Pinetti—who, by the way, was 
noted for blowing his horn to the fullest extent. Strewn about the 
Temple of Arts were the various instruments used in physics and 
mathematics. The motto appended to this print was as follows: 
‘*Des genies placent le buste de M. le Professeur Pinetti dans 
le temple des arts, au milieu des instruements de physique et de 
mathematique.”” Then came Pinetti’s name, titles, etc.: | 
‘Signor Guisseppe Pinetti, de Willidalle, Knight of the Ger- 
man order of Merit of St. Philip, professor of mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy, pensioned by the Court of Prussia, patronised by 
all the royal family of France, aggregate of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles-Lettres of Bordeaux,” etc. 7 
- One would naturally conclude, after reading these high-flown 
cognomens that Pinetti was a professor in some university, who 
had received the order of knighthood, and been admitted into vari- 
ous learned societies, in recognition of his scientific attainments. 
But such was not the case, at least so far as the university profes- 
sorship is concerned. Chevalier Pinetti was a slight-of-hand per- 
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former, who made use of the resources of natural science in his — 
tricks. He was the King of Conjurers of the eighteenth century. 
His life reads like a romance. After a brilliant, pyrotechnic career, 
he faded out into darkness.‘ I have gathered my facts concerning 
him from old French and German brochures. Little or nothing is 
known about his ancestry, his youth, and early experiences. 

He may have purposely guarded the secret of his origin, being 
inordinately boastful. He thoroughly understood how to avail him- 
self of all the arts of the toilet to appear much younger than, ac- 
cording to his contemporaries, he must have been in reality. 

It is believed that he first saw the light of day in 1750, in Orbi- 
tello, a small fortified town of about three thousand inhabitants, 
~ lying in the foothills of what was then the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany. 

He is first heard of while travelling through the provinces of 
Germany, in 1783. In 1784 he appeared in Paris, where he gave 
a series of performances, and exhibited several times before the 
court of Louis XVI. with distinguished success. At this time the 
public showed a marked predilection for all kinds of mystical and 
inexplicable exhibitions, which had been awakened by the perform- 
ances of various adventurers like Cagliostro, St. Germain, and 
Mesmer. Pinetti thoroughly understood how to make the most of 
this bent of the public mind, and succeeded in setting Paris in 
ecstasy, as well as becoming himself a model for all contemporary 
succeeding necromancers, for a long time. Though without fine 
or regular features, his physiognomy possessed much distinction ; 
while his manners were excellent. It is probable, however, that 
the latter were acquired rather than innate; for extremely bad taste 
is betrayed by his frequently wearing on the stage, the uniform of 
a general, decorated with numerous orders. This is an oddity with 
a fatal suggestion of charlatanism. He was given to vaunting, and 
was in no wise careful to adhere to the truth in communications re- 
garding his magical art. A vicious trait of character was his readi- 
ness to adopt the most contemptible measures to free himself of 
the rivalry of another; and this unworthy charactesist undoubt- 
edly led to his ultimate downfall. 


Pinetti’s repertory was very extended. However interesting it 
might be to pass in review the whole series of his feats, I must 
here limit myself to a few, which appear typical of him and of his 
public. 
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There was first the wonderful automaton known as ‘‘ The 
Grand Sultan,” also called ‘‘The clever little Turk,’’ which was 
about forty centimeters in height, and which struck a bell witha 
hammer, or nodded and shook his head, in answer to questions 
propounded. ‘‘The golden head and the rings” was as follows: 
In a glass, the bottom of which was covered with coins, a previ- 
ously shown, massive head was placed. A cover was then placed 
on the glass. The head answered yes or no to inquiries, or counted 
numbers, by leaping in the glass. . In a second glass a number of 
rings were laid, which moved in unison with the head as though by 
sympathy. The ‘‘Clever Swan” was put into a vessel of water, © 
and varied its course according to the will of the onlooker. More- 
over when a spectator had drawn a card from a pack of inscribed 
cards, it spelled the word inscribed thereon, by moving toward the 
appropriate letters which were printed on strips of cardboard hung 
about the vessel. 

A kind of sympathetic action is Saowi § in the following experi- 
ment. A lighted lamp was deposited on a table. As soon as a 
spectator, stationed at a considerable distance, blew through a reed, 
the lamp was immediately extinguished. Another: a live dove was 
fastened, by means of two ribbons about its neck, to two opposite 
columns. On the instant when a picture of the dove, or even the 
shadow of the suspended bird, was pierced by a sword, the dove 
itself was beheaded, although it had not been disturbed; and the 
severed and still bleeding head, and the rest of the body, fell sep- 
arately to the ground. This experiment, called ‘‘Theophrastus 
Paracelsus,” recalls an old superstition, namely, that evil can be 
wrought upon a person, by injury to a picture of him, accompanied 
by a spoken incantation. It is the so-called ‘‘ Picture charm.” 

Fettering and binding experiments were shown, but of a sim- 
pler nature than modern ones. To each leg of the magician was 
fastened a ring, and through each ring an iron chain was passed, 
its ends locked on a pillar. ‘‘The Prisoner” seemed aided by some 
external power to release himself, for in a very short time he was | 
free from his bonds. More difficult was another experiment, wherein 
a chain was fastened by a strip of cloth directly about the leg and 
secured to the pillar; but here also a half minute sufficed the 
**Galley Slave” to free himself of the shackles. The most pleasing 
was the following trick: Pinetti allowed both thumbs to be tied to- 
gether with a cord, and his hands, so bound, to be covered with a 
hat; hardly was this done, then he stretched out the right hand, 
seized a flask of wine and drank to the health of the person who — 
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had tied him, and tossed the emptied glass to the ceiling, whence 
it fell as a ball of finely cut paper. At the same instant he allowed 
the hat to fall and displayed his hands, still as closely bound as at 
the beginning of the experiment. Also the well-known trick, in 
which a number of borrowed rings are passed over two ribbon 


bands, whose ends are knotted together and held by some of the 


spectators ; nevertheless the rings were drawn off without severing 
the ribbons. This was hardly new, but merely a variation of a 


trick described in 1690 in a work by Ozanam in his Recreations — 


mathematiqgues, and exhibited by the jugglers of that time under the 
name of ‘‘My Grandmother’s Rose-wreath.” They made use of 
small balls, strung on two cords, from which they were withdrawn 
notwithstanding that the cords were held by strangers. To-day 


this trick is explained in most books of games and amusements, 


which fact does not hinder the public from being quite as much 
astounded when the feat is performed a /a Pinetti, with rings or a 
watch, accompanied by clever patter. 

Pinetti’s magical bouquet was a very pretty trick. Ina vase 
were placed the dry, leafless stems of a bunch of flowers, tied to- 
gether. At the magician’s command leaves, flowers, and fruit ap- 
peared, transforming the bouquet into a thing of beauty; but all 
its splendor disappeared again at the command of the performer. 
His feat of ‘‘the recovered ring” was as follows: A ring was bor- 
rowed from a lady and fired from a pistol into a casket, which had 
been previously shown empty and devoid of preparation. When 
the casket was opened, after the shot was fired, a dove was seen 
within, holding in its bill the ring. But in addition, the pretty bird 
knew precisely the possessor of the ring, for it shook its head in 
rotation at each lady to whom the trinket did not belong. When 
the owner appeared the dove voluntarily presented the ring to her 
in its beak. In Naples, where Pinetti’s theatre was situated directly 
on the sea shore, he varied the trick by firing the pistol loaded with 
the ring out of the window. On opening the casket a large fish 
was seen, bearing the ring in its mouth. Another clever experi- 
ment was the mechanical bird, which when set upon a flask, flut- 
tered its wings, and whistled any favorite melody called for by the 


audience, also blowing out a lighted candle and immediately re- _ 


lighting it. | 

It would accomplish these feats just as well when removed 
from the flask to a table, or when held in the performer’s hand 
upon any part of the stage. The sounds were produced by ‘‘a con- 


federate who imitated song-bird’s after Rossignol’s method by aid 
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of the inner skin of an onion in the mouth; and speaking-trumpets 
directed the sounds to whatever position was occupied by the bird.” 
Though the two last-described feats were the most celebrated of 
Pinetti’s masterpieces, the most remarkable without doubt was the 
one he called ‘‘The stolen shirt.” In spite of its somewhat un- 
seemly appearance it was shown before the king and his family ; 
and consisted of this: A gentleman from the audience, not in league 
with the performer, came upon the stage and at Pinetti’s request 


: 


unfastened the buttons of his shirt at the neck and cuffs, and Pi- 
netti, with only a few movements of his hand, drew the shirt from 
his body, though the gentleman had not removed a single article of 
his clothing. 

Pinetti eventually revealed the process by which this surpris- 
ing result was obtained. He was moved to do so, because all those 
who saw the trick performed in the Theatre des Menus-Plaisirs 
held the conviction that the other party to it was in collusion with 
him. The public was not to be blamed for this erroneous conclu- 
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‘sion, for not only at that time, but much later, many of the aston- 
ishing feats of the magician were effected through the complicity 
of assistants seated among the audience. Such confederates were 
called by the French, Compere and Commere, which translated into 
the vulgar vernacular stand for ‘‘pals,’’ ‘‘cronies.” These gentle- 
men brought articles, of which the magician possessed duplicates 


and loaned them—apparently as unrelated spectators—when such — 
articles were asked for in the course of the experiments. Robert 
Houdin ended this regime of confederacy. When he asked for the 
loan of an article, he genuinely borrowed it, and exchanged it for a 
substitute by sleight-of-hand. This is the modern method. The’ 
following is Pinetti’s explanation of the ‘‘Shirt trick.” ‘‘The 
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means of performing this trick are the following : only observing 
that the clothes of the person whose shirt is to be pulled off be 
wide and easy. Begin by making him pull off his stock, and un- 


buttoning his shirt at the neck and sleeves, afterwards tie a little 


string in the buttonhole of the left sleeve; then, passing your hand 
behind his back, pull the shirt out of his breeches, and slip it over 


his head; then pulling it out before in the same manner, you will 


leave it on his stomach; after that, go to the right hand, and pull 
the sleeve down, so as to have it all out of the arm; the shirt being 
then all of a heap, as well in the right sleeve as before the stomach, 
you are to make use of this littlé string fastened to the button-hole 


of the left sleeve, to get back the sleeve that must have slipt up, — 


and to pull the whole shirt out that way. To hide your way of 


operating from the person whom you unshift, and from the assem- 
bly, you may cover his head with a lady’s cloak, holding a corner — 


of it in your teeth. In order to be more at your ease, you may 
mount on a chair and do the whole operation under the cloak.” 
Pinetti’s explanation of the shirt trick was contained in a work 
published in the year 1784, entitled : ‘‘Amusements in physics, and 
various entertaining experiments, invented and executed at Paris 
and the various courts of Europe by the Chevalier M. Jean Joseph 


Pinetti Willedale de Merci, Professor of Physics, etc.” Asan ex- 
pose of conjuring feats in general this. book was an imposition on | 


the public. It was intended to mislead the reader. In spite of the 
high sounding title of the work it contained nothing, outside of the 
solution of the ‘‘stolen shirt” mystery. There was no explanation 
of any trick upon which Pinetti set value, but merely experiments 
already published in preceeding books on the juggler’s art, and 
which belonged to a long past time, consisting mostly of chemical 
experiments, and childish diversions. | 

This unworthy publication, and Pinetti’s custom of speaking 
of himself as endowed with preternatural powers aroused an ad- 


versary in the person of M. Henri Decremps, an accomplished and 


enthusiastic lover of the art of magic. From him appeared, in 1784, 
a book entitled ‘‘ White Magic Revealed,’’ addressed, as he declares 


in the preface, not to the great public, since ‘‘the world loves to be © 
deceived and would rather believe the fairy tales of the imposter — 
than the unvarnished truth of his opponent,” but to the real lovers © 


of an entertaining art. As this work set forth the real explanation 
of Pinetti’s wonders, one may imagine what reception it met with 
from him and his admiring public. Characteristic of Pinetti is the 
manner in which he sought revenge on Decremps. In one of his 
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performances he deplored the fact that an ignorant imposter, solely 
with the intent of injuring him (Pinetti), sought to reveal mysteries 
which his intelligence was insufficient to grasp. All knew to whom 
he referred, who had the slightest knowledge of Decremps. And 
what now ensued? Hardly had Pinetti finished speaking, when a 
shabbily dressed and unprepossessing individual arose, assailed P1- 
netti with abuse and bade him take care, he would be fully exposed. 
The audience, indignant at the disturbance of an amusing perform- 
ance, jeered the man from whom it proceeded and made preparation 
to expel the poor devil. Here intervened, however, the ‘‘good” 
Pinetti. In conciliatory, kindly fashion he accompanied his assail- 
ant to the door, ostentatiously presenting him also with several 


- louis d’ors as indemnification for the harshness shown him. 


Needless to explain, the expelled intruder was not the author 
of the book in question, but genuinely a ‘‘ poor devil” who played 
his part in the comedy for a money consideration. However, De- 
cremps was an able man, who could act with as much shrewdness as 
energy. In 1785 he followed his first book with a second, explain- 


ing Pinetti’s newest tricks, the self-playing organ, artificial snakes 


and birds, chess-playing automatons, ascending balloons in human 
shape, perpetual motion, learned animals, automatic flute-playing, 
etc. The handling of the topic is much more thorough than in the 
first volume, and the matter interestingly set forth. It is in the 
form of letters of travel; the author, in company with a Mr. Hill, 
an Englishman, traverses distant lands, where remarkable and 
astonishing things are met with, and the causes and construction 
which bring about their wonderful results, are ascertained and ex- 
plained. 3 

They reach the Cape of Good Hope, where, amid a savage 
population, with many arts of refined civilisation, they encounter a 
wizard, who, in a bombastic declaration extols his own wonder- 
working powers. In the course of the narrative these feats are de- 
scribed and their operation explained. The behavior of the wizard 
is amusingly depicted. How strenuously he denies the truth of the 


solution found of his wonders by the strangers; how he endeavors 


by means of every artifice to hoodwink the public ; how he first 
strives, through cunning and bribery, then through abuse and in- 


jury, to rid himself of his dangerous adversaries ;—in all this is 


Pinetti’s character so intimately pictured that we cannot err in sup- 
posing this entire portion of the book directed solely against him. 
And what name does he give the wizard? He calls him ‘ Pilferer.” 
Decidedly, Decremps could be severe. 
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The two books were later bound in one and issued on Feb. 15, 
1785, with the title ‘«‘ White Magic Unveiled, or Explanation of the 
Surprising Tricks, lately the Admiration of Capital and Province. 
By M. Decremps, of the Museum of Paris.” 

Pinetti, who was an original genius, sought to overcome the 
effects of Decremps’s revelations in other ways besides chicanery. 
He invented new illusions, performed his old tricks with greater 
dash and brilliancy and added new appointments to his mise-en-scene 
to dazzle and overcome the spectators. His patter was unceasing 
and convincing. But now was heard the distant thunder of the 
approaching social upheaval—the French Revolution. The politi- 
cal horizon was full of black clouds. The people of Paris began to 
desert the theatres for clubs and cafes, there to enter upon political 
discussions. Pinetti, seeing the audiences of his Temple of Magic 
dwindling away, packed. up his apparatus and went to England, 
which is the immediate aim of all fugitives from France. 

During his stay in London he made the following announce- 
ment in the newspapers: ‘‘The Chevalier Pinetti and his consort — 
will exhibit most wonderful, stupendous and absolutely inimitable, 
mechanical, physical, and philosophical pieces, which his recent 
deep scrutiny in these sciences, and assiduous exertion, have en- | 
abled him to invent and construct; among which Chevalier Pinetti 
will have the special honor and satisfaction of exhibiting various 
experiments, of new discovery, no less curious than seemingly in- 
credulous, particularly that of Mme. Pinetti being seated in one of 
the front boxes with a handkerchief over her eyes and guessing at 
everything imagined and proposed to her by any person in the 
company.” Here we have the first mention of the ‘‘Second-Sight”’ 
trick, which Robert Houdin reinvented sixty-one years later, and 
which Robert Heller, not many years ago, by using electricity com- 
bined with verbal signals, made into such an astonishing feat of 
magic. The teachings of Mesmer and the so-called sorcery of 
Cagliostro evidently suggested the idea of this pretended clair- 
voyance to Pinetti. Truly was the Chevalier an original and crea- — 
tive genius. His repertoire consisted almost entirely of his own 
inventions and eclipsed those of contemporary conjurers. His 
rope-tying experiments were the prototypes for the cabinet evolu- 
tions of modern mediums. 


3 Late in the year 1769, Pinetti appeared in Hamburg and ex- 
hibited with great success in the ‘‘ Drillhause,”” where Degabriel - 
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and Philadelphia had played previously.. From there he went to 
the principal cities of Germany and arrived at Berlin, where, in the 
then ‘‘Doebbelin’schen Theatre,” in the Behrenstrasse, he pro- 
duced his ‘‘Amusements Physiques,” and soon became the avowed 
idol of the public. 

In August, 1796, he appeard in Hamburg, at the French Thea- 
tre, on the Drehbahn, where his receipts were considerable. Such 
was not the case, however, in Altona, whose inhabitants were dis- 
tinguished by lack of interest in any manifestation of his art. He 
gave there three exhibitions, which terminated with two empty 
houses. In Bremen, whither he next turned, the public was even | 
more indifferent than in Altona, so that he abandoned the intention 
of performing there, returned to Berlin and there remained for 
some time. 

Pinetti derived large profits from his entertainments. His 
entrance fee was by no means low. In Hamburg and Berlin, for 
instance, the price of the best places was a thaler—equivalent at 
‘present values to about ten marks, $2.50. Pinetti saw carefully to 
the comfort and pleasure of his patrons, and heightened the effect 
of his skill by every available means. The eye was gratified by 
_the splendor of the scenic accessories. In the middle of the stage, 
upon a superb carpet, stood two massive tables, which served in 
performance of the experiments. The center of these tables were 
covered with a scarlet cloth, bordered with broad stripes of dark © 
velvet richly embroidered in gold and silver. Further in the back- 
ground stood a larger and a smaller table with the same decora- 
tions, and with relatively slender and elaborately carved legs. Close 
to the rear of the stage was set a very long table, the cover of which 
extended to the carpet. This table was set forth with magnificent 
candelabra and brilliant apparatus. None of these tables were 
moved from their places. In the middle of the stage hung from 
the ceiling an immense chandelier of crystal, with countless can- 
dles, whose light blended with the light of the candelabra to illu- — 
minate the scene. The entrance and exit of the artist was through 
silken hangings. | 

As in Paris, so also in Berlin, Pinetti found an adversary in 
the person of Kosmann, professor of physics, who in daily and 
periodical publications sought to explain Pinetti’s. experiments. 
These elucidations were collected, bound together and published 
under the title: Chevalier Pinetti’s Recreations in Physics, or Expla- 
nation of His Tricks, Berlin, 1797. As with Decremps so fared it 
with Kosmann. His explanations did not meet with public accord 
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and the contemporary press denominated the two authors ‘‘who 
sought to belittle Pinetti’s skill” as mere apprentices compared 
with the latter, and their expositions ‘‘shallow and unsatisfactory.”’ 
Naturally! The laity invariably form a false conception of the na- 
ture of the art of magic. They suppose the most complicated 
mechanism in the apparatus which the artist uses and overestimate 
the manual skill of the performer; and when their ability is insuff- 
cient to explain matters after their own fashion, they prefer to en- 
dow the performer with preternatural power rather than accept the 
‘*shallow’’ elucidations of ‘‘ignorant” expounders. They do not 
realise that every trick is only what the artist is able to make it, 
and that the simplest illusion may take an imposing aspect through 
the accessories thrown about it and the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. | 

Whatever opinion the laity might have of these works their — 
value was in no wise lessened for the instructed. Robert Houdin, 
an incontestable connoiseur as well as a ‘‘classical”’ witness, calls 
the work of M. Decremps, Magic Unveiled—whose first edition 
could not have been unknown to the Berlin professor—‘‘an excel- 
lent work.” 

At the beginning of the carnival of 1798 Pinetti eiceinged 3 in 
Naples and saw the whole city crowding to his performances. 

Among the constant visitors to his theatre (on the strand) was 
numbered a young French nobleman, Count de Grisy, who had 
settled in Naples as a physician and was a welcome guest in the 
most distinguished circles of the town. A passionate lover of the 
art of magic, he succeeded in finding the key to a large portion of 
Pinetti’s experiments, and amused himself in the closest circles of 
his intimates by repeating them. His ability became generally 
_ known and gained for him a kind of celebrity; he was invited to 
perform in the most aristocratic salons, but through modesty sel- 
dom accepted. 

Finally his fame came to the ears of Pinetti, who was so much ~ 
the more chagrined, because of the fact that people of fashion who 
had at first thronged to his theatre, now were deserting him. Never- 
theless, he listened with apparent pleasure to the reports given him 
of De Grisy’s skill, and sought to gain the acquaintance of the 
young physician. He frankly proffered his friendship, initiated De 
Grisy into his mysteries, and showed him the arrangement of his 
stage. The familiarity which Pinetti openly and intentionally dis- 
played towards him might have displeased the young man under 
other circumstances, but his passion for magic and the persuasive 
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eloquence which Pinetti employed to arouse his ambition, made 
him blind to conduct, which, in the mind of one more versed in 
men, might have awakened suspicion. | 

So Pinetti succeeded, finally, in overcoming De Grisy’s timid- 
ity in regard to a public appearance. He repeated the most flatter- 
ing assurances of the latter’s skill, and urged him to give a per- 
formance for the benefit of the poor of Naples. He would, de- 
declared Pinetti, attract a more distinguished audience than he 
himself could hope to do; and so De Grisy, who had already earned 
the gratitude of the poor, would become their greatest benefactor 
in all the city. Pinetti would himself make all previous arrange- 
ments most carefully, and would, moreover, hold himself in ready- 
ness behind the scenes to come to the young performer’s assistance, 
if required. De Grisy at last gave reluctant consent. Fortune 
seemed to favor him, moreover, for the King signified his intention 
to attend in company with his entire court. 

- August 20, 1798, this extraordinary exhibition took place. The 
house was packed. The royal family received the young French 
emigrant with tokens of favor and sympathy. De Grisy, confident 
of success, was in the happiest mood, but in his very first experiment 
a bitter disillusion awaited him. A secret confederate, posted by 
Pinetti, had loaned a ring to carry out the already described trick, 
‘¢The Recovered Ring,’”’ which was properly found in the mouth 
of the great fish. Conscious of the success of this loudly-applauded 
feat. De Grisy bowed his thanks, when an angry remonstrance 
was heard from the person who had loaned the ring. This man 
declared that in lieu of his costly gold ring, set with diamonds, 
there had been returned to him a trumpery imitation set with ordi- 
nary glass stones. A long and painful discussion ensued, and De 
Grisy owed it only to his tact that he finally extricated himself from 
the affair. He was not clear himself as to whether the ring had 
somehow been changed, or whether the assistant payee a réle from 
some secret motive. 

He proceeded to the performance of his next experiment with 


_ less concern, in that no secret confederate was needed. He ap- 


proached the King’s box and asked him to do him the honor of 
drawing a card from a pack he tendered. The King complied with 
much graciousness; but scarcely had he looked at it than he flung 
it to the ground with every mark of his displeasure. De Grisy, 
confounded, picked up the card, and read on it a scandalous insult 
to the king, in Pinetti’s handwriting! An attempt to explain and 
clear himself was checked by an imperative gesture from the King. 
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The betrayed man, who now understood the situation, distracted 
with rage, rushed behind the scenes with the intent to kill his de- 
ceitful friend. Like a maniac he traversed every portion of the 
house, but the Chevalier Pinetti had disappeared as though the 
earth had swallowed him! Wherever De Grisy now showed himself, 
he was received with jeers, hisses, and insults from his audience, 
until he fell senseless and was borne by servants to his house. 
After his rival’s removal Pinetti appeared as though by chance, 
whereupon several persons in the secret called on him to continue 
the performance, to which he courteously acceded, and gained en- 
thusiastic plaudits. 

During a violent fever which ensued, De Grisy constantly 
called in his delirium for revenge on Pinetti; but the latter quitted 
Naples soon after the occurrence. Poor De Grisy was socially and 
professionally tabooed by the aristocracy of Naples. Pinetti’s re- 
venge seemed complete. 

Though De Grisy thoroughly comprehended the 
ruse of his opponent, he was long in uncertainty how to punish 
him. His first impulse was to challenge the magician to fight a 
duel, but that idea he rejected. Pinetti was not worthy of such an 
honor. For the purpose of completing his restoration to health, 
De Grisy passed some time in the quiet of the country, and here 
the thought occurred to him to fight his betrayer with his own 
weapons, and, in this contest, to either conquer or wholly abandon 
all ideas of revenge. He set himself for half a year to the most 
assiduous study in order to attain perfection in the art of magic, 
not merely equal to Pinetti’s, but superior to it. He improved on 
many of his rival’s experiments, invented new ones, and expended 
his entire fortune in providing apparatus and decorations which 
should cast into the shade Pinetti’s superb appointments. 

And now issued De Grisy forth to a duel, bloodless, it is true, 
but none the less a struggle to the death. 

He learned that Pinetti had, in the meantime, visited the prin- 
cipal cities of central Italy, and had just left Lucca with view of 
visiting Bologna next, later Modena, Parma, Piacenza, etc. With- 
out loss of time De Grisy took his way to Modena, in order to fore- 
stall his rival there and debar him from any further performances. 
The latter had already caused the announcement of his forthcoming 
entertainments to be spread over the city, and the Modena journals 
had widely advertised the speedy coming of the wonder-worker, 
when suddenly the exhibitions of the ‘‘Count De Grisy, the French 
escamoteur,” were announced. The people crowded the house 
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from top to bottom. De Grisy’s success was unparalleled. Then, 
as the date for Pinetti’s appearance drew near, he left the town 
and went to Parma. Pinetti had no faith in De Grisy’s success, 
and installed himself in the same theatre, which the latter had 
lately quitted, in reliance on his own celebrity. But here began 
that humiliating experience which was henceforth to be his lot. 
The town was sated -with this species of entertainment, and the 
Chevalier’s house was empty. Still, accustomed to take the highest 
place, he would not yield to a ‘‘novice.”’ Accordingly, he directed 
his steps to Parma immediately and established himself in a theatre 
just opposite to De Grisy’s. In vain! He had the mortification 
of seeing his house deserted while his rival’s was constantly filled. 
Nevertheless, Pinetti would not yield, but wheresoever De Grisy 
went he followed. oe 

Thus were visited, one after another, Piacenza, Cremona, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, and Venice, whose walls witnessed the 
embittered strife of the two rivals, until Pinetti, whose most zeal- 
ous supporters were turning recreant, could blind himself no longer 
to the fact that he had lost the game which he and De Grisy had 
been playing. He closed his theatre and betook himself to Russia. 

For a short time it seemed as though Fortune would indemnify 
him for his ill luck. But, after having for so long showered her 
favors on him, it now appeared that she had finally and definitely 
turned her back upon him. Long and severe illness exhausted not 
only his vigor, but the slender means he had saved from shipwreck. 
Pinetti fell into the most abject want. A nobleman in the village 
of Bartitschoff in Volhynien took him in from pity. And thus, at 
the turn of the century, ended the life.of this richly gifted artist, — 
unfortunately so wanting in nobility of spirit. | 
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CHINESE REFUGEES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN JAPAN.' 


BY ERNES? W. CLEMENT, M. A. 


T is a trite, but none the less true, saying, that ‘‘history repeats _ 


itself.”” The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in the 


fifteenth century scattered the learned men of the East and their | 


learning over the West, and produced throughout Europe a Re- 
- Mmaissance, whose vast influence has never yet been accurately 
measured, and which was undoubtedly one of the chief elements in 
modern civilization. It was Tartar hordes again, which, about two 
hundred years later, overthrew the reigning native dynasty of 
China, and unwittingly produced in the neighboring land of Japan 
a Renaissance, which led ultimately to the revolution of 1868, and 
was evidently one of the chief elements in the civilisation of New- 
Japan. For, as the Greek scholars, fleeing from Constantinople, 
took refuge in various other countries of Europe, likewise many 
patriotic Chinese scholars fled from their native land and took 
refuge in Japan. Again, as the fugitive Greek scholars stirred up 
throughout Western Europe a revival of learning, in like manner 
the fugitive Chinese scholars aroused in Japan a deeper interest in 


native and foreign learning. Since, moreover, Mitsukuni (Gik6), | 


a grandson of Iyeyasu, and the second Tokugawa Prince of Mito, 


was a great patron of literature he invited some of these fugitives 


to Mito. These and others are the subjects of sketches, which, on 
account of the lack of materials must be brief. 
* 

Shu Shiyu, more popularly known as Shu Shunsui, was born 
in Sekko (Che-kiang) province in the twenty: eighth year of Man- 
reki (of the Chinese year-periods), or in 1600 of the Christian era. 
Both his grandfather and his father were honored officials of the 
Ming dynasty. In his youth he studied earnestly, and ‘‘completely 


1See Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Fapan, Vols. XXIV. and XXX. 
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digested” the principles of all Chinese philosophy. When he was 
still young, he had the honor of becoming an ‘‘honorary student” 
of his county. He cherished good political ideas; so that it was 
expected that he would become a high officer of the government. 
_ But, as the power of the central government had already begun to 
decline, the whole empire was involved in abuses and injustice. 
Shu Shunsui consequently gave up his intention of entering the 
Government service, and used to say to his family that, if he should 
be honored by being made the governor of a province and should 
become very popular, he would certainly be destroyed by envy. 
As Cesar chose rather to be chief in a small village than to be sec- 
ond in Rome, so Shu Shunsui was content to be the leader of his 
village and the central figure of a small circle of friends: because, 
as he said, ‘‘a rose smells more sweetly on a small bush than in a 
fine garden.” Not a few times he received invitations to accept 
office from the local authorities and from the. central Government ; 
but he invariably declined. 

Finally, Shu Shunsui, accused as ‘‘a disobedient fellow,” had 
to flee by night to the sea-shore. Here he embarked in a ship and 
came to Japan, whence he sailed for Annam. But after a short 
time he returned to Shusan (Chusan) Island, where there was an 
army under the command of an officer named Koéketsu. This man, 
in spite of Shu Shunsui’s repeated refusals, compelled the latter to 
fill several important offices. In the fifth year of the (Chinese) 
period Eiraku [1651] the generals and captains in Chusan became 
suspicious of each other; and an immense army of Manchurians, 
having already brought half of the Empire uncee its sway, was 
rapidly sweeping down from the north. 

Thus once more was Shu Shunsui obliged to leave his native 
land, and tried to go again to Annam; but, being prevented, by a 
storm, he landed at Nagasaki. Though he had disliked to serve in 
the Government, he could never give up the idea of restoring the 
declining power of the Ming dynasty. His most intimate friend, 
with whom he consulted concerning the plan of the restoration, 
was a brave and loyal general, named Oku, who, with a small — 
army, gained many splendid victories over ‘‘the Northern barba- 
rians.”” Shu Shunsui had come to Japan with the purpose of ob- 
taining aid from the Japanese government, but unfortunately he 
failed to obtain any assistance. After a little while, the brave Gen- 
eral Oku died a captive. The news of this sad event reached Shu 
Shunsui very late, and was received by him with bitter regret. He 
did not know the date of his friend’s death; but he appointed the 
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fifteenth of the eighth month (0. c.) as a memorial day. ‘From 
that time till he closed his melancholy life in this remote island, he 
had no moon-festival (¢sukimi).”” That same night of every year, 
while others were singing gaily, and ‘‘drinking in the silvery flood 
of the autumn moon,” he closed his gate, declined to receive guests, 
and engaged in silent contemplation. 

‘‘As the Japanese government was not generous enough to 
shelter even such a poor fugitive,” he was obliged, ‘‘though he 
had lost his way home,” to venture to sail back to Chusan. Here, 
as Prince Roé had made a temporary palace on that island, he for- 
tunately found himself still under the Ming dynasty. The officials 
of ‘‘this miserable government” requested his services: but he de- 
clined as before. One day, when he was on board a ship about to 
sail, he was captured by soldiers of the Shing [Ts’ing] dynasty, 
who, with drawn swords, threatened to kill him, if he did not swear 
allegiance. His life was in great danger, and was saved only by 
his calm attitude, which the Manchurian warriors admired. 

The next year he went to Annam by way of Japan, for naviga- 
tion from China directly to the former country was impossible. In 
the ninth year of the (Chinese) period Eiraku [1655] Prince Roo 
sent to him a special letter of invitation, which ‘‘contained words 
so touching that Shu Shunsui wept on reading it,” and at once de- 
termined to sail back and serve under the Prince. 


But a few days before the date he had chosen for his depar- ue 


ture, a new calamity occurred. The King of Annam, wishing to 
keep and employ Chinese scholars in his country, seized Shu Shun- 
sui, with the purpose of compelling him to write letters and poems. 
The latter objected on the ground that ‘‘his heart was disturbed 
by anxiety for his country and his family.” Notwithstanding this 
reasonable apology, he was brought into the presence of the King, 
but refused to bow to the monarch. The latter, very angry, or- 
dered him to be killed, but again Shu Shunsui, by his wonted calm- 
ness, gained the victory. The courtiers and the King discovered 
that he was not a common man; and, beginning to admire him, 
spared his life, but still declined to release him. Shu Shunsui, 
however, wrote a letter, which plainly set forth his misfortunes and 
his plans, and finally gained for himself permission to leave An- 

But, as before, direct communication with China was inter- 
rupted; so that he had to come to Nagasaki, and thence sailed to 
the island (Chusan). 

Upon his arrival, he discovered, to his nies disappointment, 
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that, during his absence, the island had been captured by the 
enemy ; that his intimate friends, such as Shu Elyii and Go Shoragy 
were dead, and that there was no more hope of restoration. ‘‘He 
considered it beneath the dignity of a patriot and a loyalist to fol- 
low all the fashions and customs of the semi-civilised emperor” of 
the new dynasty. Therefore, in the next year [1656], he came 
again to Japan, ‘‘where he intended to preserve and enjoy the old 
customs and manners of the conquered dynasty.” __ 

There was at that time in the Yanagawa clan a samurai named 
And6é Shuyaku, who, having met Shu Shunsui several times, had 
become a great admirer of the latter’s character. And6, with some 
friends, petitioned the governor of Nagasaki to allow this learned 
Chinaman to stay there, and gained the desired permission. The 
savant, having been a rover for so long a time, had lost a large 
amount of money, and had no way left for supporting himself. But 
the generous Ando promised to share with him half his own meagre 
allowance of only eighty sou of rice. Shu Shunsui felt under great 
obligation to his benefactor, always treated the latter very kindly, 
and, when Ando, in his leisure came to Nagasaki, gave him good 
instruction in Chinese, etc. Andé, on the other hand, felt so much 
anxiety for his teacher, that, ‘‘whenever there was a high wind or 
a heavy rain, he sent to ask after Shu Shunsui’s welfare.” 

In 1665 Mitsukuni (Gik6), the famous Prince of Mito, sent a 
messenger to invite Shu Shunsui to come to the East (Kwant6). 
The latter, who had already heard of the fame of this Prince, will- 
ingly accepted the invitation. ‘‘He served as a friend, an adviser, 
a secretary, a father; he worked kindly, loyally, earnestly. Some- 
times he discussed history, sometimes philosophy, with the Prince: 
one day poetry and another day politics.’”’ He wrote an inscription 
on the large bell, ‘‘ which, still striking every hour, reminds us [the 
people of Mito] of him and his master’; also the history of K6- 
chintei, a country-seat of the Prince. The latter, on his part, re- 
spected the learned man; treated him with kindness and generosity, 
and built for him a very cosy residence in Komagome in Yedo. On 
Shu Shunsui’s seventieth birthday the Prince gave him a generous 
entertainment; and, although Shu Shunsui wished to. leave for 
Nagasaki, refused to permit him to go away. | 

Shu Shunsui also made several models of Confucian temples 
and the schools which are attached to the temples, and of the uten- 
sils used in the worship of the Chinese sage and philosopher. 
These models are well-made, accurate, elegant, and truly wonder- 
ful, and are still kept in the ShOkékwan (Library) in Mito. It is 
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said, that His Majesty, the Emperor, during his visit to Mito (Oc- 
tober 26-29, 1890), saw these models and expressed great admira- 
tion for them. 3 | 

A few years before Shu Shunsui’s death, the Prince persuaded 
him to make inquiries about his family. When the letter reached 
them, they thought, on the first reading, that it was nothing but a 
dream. After several readings, they finally realised, that the per- 
son long forgotten and mourned as dead was still on the earth, —in 
the neighboring country. ‘‘Rapture moistened with tears was 
the only consequence.” Then, to examine the matter as carefully 
as possible, they sent to Japan a man named Y6k6. But, although 
he came as far as Nagasaki, he was, on his way home captured by 
an Officer of his native —— and made to serve as a soldier for 
several years. 

Shu Shunsu1’s first son, Taisei, had. ended “s life as a retired 
teacher; the second son had died without child; but there re- 
mained a son of Taisei. He was named Ikujin, and two years after 
Y6k6 had made his vain trip, this grandson came to Nagasaki, but, © 
being prohibited by the law, could not go to Yedo. Shu Shunsui, 
moreover, was so old, that he could not go to Nagasaki. ‘*‘What 
a grievous thing! The affectionate grandson and the lonely grand- 
father, though they were in the same land, could not embrace each 
other! There was no chance of their meeting on this side of the 
grave; but it is certain that their dreams every night floated out 
of their beds and wandered between the western port and the cap- 
stal.”’ 

Prince Mitsukuni was very much moved by this incomparable 
misfortune, and tried to have the grandson come to Yedo to live 
with his grandfather. But Ikujin, on the ground that he ought to 
return at once and report the facts to his mother, brother, and 
other relations, declined. Shu Shunsui sent letters to him, and 
asked many questions about the political changes, and about his 
old friends. He also advised his grandson to engage z any profes- 
sion, except that of an officer of the Shing [Ts’ing] dynasty. Ikujin 
then, with letters from Shu Shunsui and costly presents from the 
Prince of Mito, sailed for his native country. There a war soon 
broke out, so that he could not come again, as he wished, to Japan. 

On Shu Shunsui’s eightieth birthday the Prince with his son 
went to the teacher’s house and congratulated him. The learned 
refugee died in his eighty-third year in the fourth month of the 
second year of Tenwa [1682], and was honored with a burial in 
Zuiryi, the family cemetery of the Mito princes. He had, a few | 
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years before, in accordance with the custom of his native land, 

made -his own coffin and shroud. The inscription on the face of 

| his tomb reads as follows: ‘‘The tomb of Shu, an invited gentle- 
| man of the Ming [dynasty].” | 

4 Shu Shunsui was ‘‘kind and honest; had no mean passions; 

in his daily conduct he was very regular. His humility is proved 

by the fact that he never showed to others the letter of invitation 


TOMBSTONE OF SHU SHUNSUI. 


from Prince Roo; it was found, after his death, in a tight box 
which was kept in the bottom of his trunk. He liked guests, loved 
his friends, and guided his pupils very kindly. His memory was 
exceedingly strong; he had a rich imagination, and also a good 
| power of generalisation.’’ His learning was profound and accurate. 

He was at once mechanic, engineer, statesman, poet, and savant. 
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During his service under the Prince of Mito, he was so eco- 
nomical that by the time of his death he had accumulated about 
3,000 gold rvyo (dollars). This money, it is said, he intended for 
the expense of a new uprising against the invaders of his native 
land; but he finally left it to the Prince of Mito. After he came to 
Yedo, he several times sent elegant presents to his old student and 
benefactor, And, to repay the latter for his kindness. But Ando 
would not accept them, and was content that his old master was 
receiving an incomparable favor from the wisest prince of the age. _ 


* 


Another Chinese refugee who found a welcome in the Mito 
clan must be called, as his true name is unknown, by his priestly 
name, Shinyetsu....In 1677, by the advice of a Japanese merchant 
in China, he came’ to Nagasaki....The next year, the Prince of 
Mito sent to him a letter of invitation, which Shinyetsu answered 
favorably....In 1683 he entered Mito for the first time and visited 
the tomb of his countryman, Shu Shunsui....In the year of 
Gemoku [1688-1703], Mitsukuni erected in Mito a temple called 
~Gionji, which he purposed to make the head temple of the Soto 
branch of the Zen sect of Buddhism....In 1694 Shinyetsu showed 
signs of illness, and the next year passed away at the age of 57. 
He lies buried within the precincts of the Gion temple, under a 
plain tomb, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ The tomb of the great priest 
Shu [posthumously called] Jush6, opener of the mountain [temple].” 


It is said that in the Mitoclan was yet another Chinese, named 
[Tanikawa] Kinkei, who is thought to have been only a servant of 
Shu Shunsui. It is also reported that Mitsukuni invited to the 
hospitality of his clan still another Chinese scholar, named Cho Hi 
Bun, and sent a messenger to Nagasaki after him: but he was re- 
fused permission by the government on the ground that two Chi- 
nese should not be in one clan at the same time. 

One other Chinese, named Chin Gen Bin, was not only famous 
as a scholar, but also very skilful in boxing. He found a refuge in 
the Owari clan, which, like Mito, although one of the three honor- 
able houses of the Tokuguwa family, was strongly Imperialistic. 

Another Buddhist priest named In Gen came over from China 
and established a sub-sect, called Obaku, of the Zen sect, the Jap- 
anese Mystics. He went to Kyoto, near which, between Fushimi 
and Uji, he founded a temple in which the contemplative tenets of 
the Zen were upheld, with, however, certain differences. It wasa 
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fine temple and is now in good condition. The priests of this sub- \y 
sect still wear certain Chinese articles of apparel and retain certain 
Chinese customs. 


4e 


‘TOMBSTONE OF SHINYETSU. 


We also heard of another refugee, called Tai Ryii, or Tai Man 
K6, who was both a priest and a physician ; and that a stone mon- 
ument had been erected to his memory, by pupils of his, at Kawa- 
goye, near Téky6. In January, 1902, after instituting more partic- 
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It turned out to be in Nobitome 


THE OPEN COURT. 
Village, Niikura County, of the Province of Musashi, and the Sai- 


The temple is situated ona little knoll called 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF TAI Man Ko. 


ular inquiries about this matter, and ascertaining that the monu- 
ment was in the precincts of the temple known as Heirinji, be- 
tween T6ky6 and Kawagoye, we started out in company with a 
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tama Prefecture. 
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Kimpézan, about half a mile off the main road to Kawagoye, and 
about fifteen miles from Téky6. 

We found here not only the aforesaid monument, but also 
many relics of Tai Man K@6. It is true that the monument was first 
erected at Kawagoye; but it did not then, and does not now, mark 
the place of his burial; it is only an honorary monument, a ceno- 
taph, and the place of interment is not definitely known. The 
monument is of wood, black lacquered and about five feet high and — 
four feet wide; the inscription thereon is to the following purport :! 

Epitaph on the Monument of the Independent Zen teacher. 
By Kogentai, disciple. 3 

The teacher was born at Ninwa Késhi, China. His father 
was an Official and known as a man of good deeds. His mother | 
was a Ching. Seven children were born to them; and the last was 
the teacher. His birth took place on the nineteenth day of the 
second month of the year of Manreki [A. D. 1595 (?)]. 

The child was bright by nature and had an excellent memory; 
so that he could repeat whatever he had once glanced at in a book. 
Though he was sent to school when very young, he had very little 
inclination to write compositions (a task which constituted the 
chief pursuit of students in those days). 

When he was grown up, he wandered shina rene one place to 
another, searching for beautiful mountains and clear streams and 
other sublime scenery worthy of admiration. When he was thirty 
years old, he had not yet written a verse. One day a friend of his 
urged him to compose a poem. Then, to the astonishment and 
admiration of all present, he spoke out, off-hand, a fine rhyme. 
After this he was always ready to write poetry whenever a subject 
was suggested to him. His productions came out spontaneously 
and showed perfect originality. 

Previous to this an important political ‘inna had taken place 
in his own country, that is to say, the Ming dynasty had been over- 
thrown by the Shing. He could scarcely bear to enjoy life under 
the latter government, thinking that it was an awful thing anda 
disgrace to serve two masters; and this caused him a heartfelt 
desire to leave that country and come over to our country. Asa 
boat was leaving for Japan, he seized the opportunity and came to 
Nagasaki. This was on the second day of the third month in the 
second year of Show6 [A. D. 1645]. 

In this city he met Fushé, a Buddhist priest of wide learning, 
who had been invited from China as a religious teacher. The 


1 Translated by Prof. Y. Chiba, of Duncan [Baptist] Academy, Toky6. 
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teacher [Tai Man K6] was not a little impressed by the priest and 
listened with unusual interest to his teaching. At last he was con- 
verted from Confucianism to Buddhism. : 

He was a man of unfettered disposition; he was an extensive 
reader, especially of religious books, and soon became known to 
the world. He entered a monastery and was there made a scribe. 
During the first year of Manji [1658], he came with the priest to 
the capital. The reputation of his learning and virtue became 
known among the high officials and noblemen, so that some tried 
to secure him for a teacher. | 

During the second year of Manji [1659] he was obliged to re- 
turn to Nagasaki on account of illness. Having recovered from this 
sickness, he began a pilgrimage all over the country. Wherever 
he went, he gave medicine and drove away diseases. The people 
called him ‘‘divine.”’ 

He excelled in penmanship. His style of writing exactly cor- 
responded with the ancient standards in penmanship: and his ideo- 
graphs made a wonderful impression upon those who looked at 
them. To get a piece of paper containing his writing, or even a 
single character, was considered the same as to obtain a precious 
jewel or treasure. 

A few years later his teacher Fusho died; and he came over to 
the capital again. Soon afterward he was made the priest of Kim- 
-poji, which was called Heirin, a Buddhist temple ten 77 out of the 
city. This temple had been established by Nobutsuna Minamoto, 
the Lord of Izu. When he came to this temple, he opened up the 
country, drew water from the Tama River for the convenience of 
the people, and added elegant buildings. He went around the 
neighboring country, teaching the people and comforting them. 

He had not forgotten his own country, and would often write 
out, with indignation, treatises denouncing the great crime of the 
Shing dynasty, and sympathising with his own people, who were 
overwhelmed by the terrible calamity which had befallen them. 
May we not call him one faithful to his own country and a true 
disciple of Buddha? 

He died in the twelfth year of Kwambun [1672] at the age of 
seventy-seven. | 

The influence exerted by the learned Chinese refugees, espe- 
cially by Shu Shunsui, was considerable. Besides their direct and 
indirect literary work, we must not lose sight of the deeper interest 
which was naturally aroused in the study of Chinese literature and 
philosophy by their presence. The teachings of Confucianism and 
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‘the personal influence of the men stimulated the feeling of loyalty 
to Prince and to Emperor. It is, of course, a difficult matter to 
trace clearly the extent of such influence, but it is generally ad- 
mitted by those who have studied the matter, that the presence of 
Chinese /#erati in Japan did give a greater impulse to learning. 

| * * 

Now, the very fact of the association of Shu Shunsui with Mit- 
sukuni, Prince of Mito,! illustrates the two or three lines along 
which the Japanese were gradually led to ‘renewed political or ad- 
ministrative unity, that is, to Imperialism. One line was Confu- 
fucianism, which taught loyalty; another line was historical re- 
search, which exhibited the Shégun as a usurper; and a third was 
the revival of Pure Shinto, which necessarily and spontaneously 
accompanied or followed the second. 

[At this point, in corroboration of that thought, qnotations can 
be made from the writings of Prof. B. H. Chamberlain, Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, Mr. Haga, and Nari- 
aki (Rekk6), Prince of Mito. Of 
these, Professor Chamberlain em- 
phasises the influence of historical 
research; while the others direct 
attention to the union of Chinese 
philosophy with Shint6 teaching 
and historical study in producing 
anew state of affairs. Mr. Haga 
says: ‘‘For some time before the 
restoration these [Mito] scholars 
exercised great influence on the 
minds of the Samurai, and indi- 
rectly did much to bring about the 
revolution.’’] 

It would seem, therefore, as if 
Shinto and Confucianism, although 
in many respects antagonistic (sim- 
ply from the fact that one was Japanese while the other was Chi- © 
nese), were made, like Herod and Pilate on one occasion, friends 
ina common cause. The Japanese during the Tokugawa era seem 


MITSUKUNI, PRINCE OF MITo. 


1] have been so fortunate as to run across a small photograph of Mitsukuni (Gik6), the third 

_ Tokugawa Prince of Mito, who was the patron of learning and gave several Chinese refugees a 

shelter in his clan. For information concerning this Japanese Mzcenas, see papers in the 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan on ‘‘ The Tokugawa Princes of Mito’’ (Vol. XVIII., 

Part 1), ‘‘ The Mito Civil War’’ (Vol. XIX., Part 2), ‘‘Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Cen- 

tury in Mito”’ (Vol. XXIV.). and ‘‘ Instructions of a Mito Prince to His Retainers: ” (Vol. XXVIL). 
The above-mentioned photograph is here reproduced. 
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to have been led along three roads to Imperialism. There was the 
straight highway of historical research; on the right side, generally 
‘parallel with the main road, and often running into it, was the path 
of Shint6; on the opposite side, making frequently a wide detour 
to the left, was the road to Confucianism: but all these roads led 
to Kydto. 


In corroboration of this view, Mr. Nitobe says: ‘‘ The revival | 


of Chinese classics, consequent upon the migration of the Chinese 


savants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reminded | 
anew the scholars of Japan that they owed allegiance solely and 


singly to the Tenno (Emperor). The simultaneous revival of Pure 
Shintoism, which inculcated the divine right and descent of the 


Emperor, also conveyed ¢he same political evangel.” It seems, there- 


fore, as if, with the aid of Chinese savants, Mitsukuni, ‘‘the Jap- 
anese Mzcenas,” a scholar himself and the patron of scholars, set 


on foot a renaissance in literature, learning, and politics, and has 


most appropriately been styled by Sir Ernest M. Satow ‘‘the real 
author of the movement which culminated in the Revolution of 
1868.” 


| 


CHASTITY AND PHALLIC WORSHIP. 


BY THE. EDITOR. 


HASTITY is saidimatinii as the virtue of virtues, and rightly so, 
for the future of mankind depends on it. Chastity is the 
characteristic feature that distinguishes the Teutonic peoples, and 
to it Tacitus does not hesitate to attribute the native vigor of the | 
race. While there was so, little prudery among the inhabitants of 
ancient Germany that the two sexes enjoyed bathing together in 
the river, actions of indecency were severely punished and early 
marriage was held in contempt. 

Tacitus wrote his book on Germany with the avowed purpose 
of giving his countrymen a warning, and setting them an example 
in the undefiled Northern races; and his words sound to the his- 
torian like a prophecy ; for the sturdy sons of this chastest of all 
the nations have overrun the earth. Had they not been fighting 
too much among themselves, had they not been exterminated in 
many of their too easily acquired new homes by the lack of both 
concentrated effort and political foresight, the old world would be 
by this time predominantly Germanic. But even as matters stand 
now, the Goths having lost again all the territories in Southern and 
Western Europe, especially Italy and Spain, and also Africa, the 
Teutons are practically still in possession of the world. Central 
Europe, i. e., Germany, Austria, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, further England with its colonies, and North America are 
predominantly of Teutonic blood, and they hold in their hands the 
balance of power. What is the rest of the world—all the Romance 
nations, the Slavic nations, and the Orientals—in companions to 
their united strength? | 

On a close scrutiny of their rise to power we need not hesitate 
to say that their success is due to their family life, the relative 
purity of their morality, the mental and physical health —e 
therefrom ; in a word, to chastity. 

The Old Testament contains the promise of long life and. pros- 
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perity for those who honor their parents, but the honor of parents 
is a mere application of the virtue of parentage, and the essential 
feature in the preparation for the exercise of parental virtues is, 
again, chastity. We might as well say that to chastity is given the 
promise of the possession of the world. 

Chastity is the right appreciation and proper regulation of the 
sexual functions. It is not abstinence, nor is it exuberance. It is 
continence for the sake of a right and seasonable use. Chastity is 
not the suppression of sensuality, not a negation of sexual love, 
but its elevation, its purification, and consecration. The blessings 
of chastity are to-day as great as they were in olden times, and the 
curse of the breaking of its law is as severe as ever. 

When the wonder of life, of procreation, of birth, of growth of 
fertility, and also of decay and death, first dawned upon man, he 
stood in awe and bowed down to worship. To him the riddle of 
the world lay in the power of begetting. It was an apparent feat 
of magic, calling into being that which had had no existence be-| 
fore! And indeed is not even to-day the birth of a child the miracle 
of miracles? The deity could only be conceived as the begetter, 
as the great mother (Magna Mater), or the highest and best father 
(Pater Optimus Maximus), or both, and the sexual mystery seemed 
to contain the springs of life, the secret power of creation, the 
faculty of calling into being from the nowhere of non-existence 
creatures aglow with life and sentiment. It is not to be wondered — 
at that phallus-worship, the religious reverence for and deification 
of sexual functions, became established almost everywhere on earth 
in a certain phase of the development of man. It seems to crop | 
out as a natural and inevitable result of conditions, and has pro- 
duced, especially among the Oriental races, strange and peculiar 
rites, among which many are still mentioned in the Old Testament. 

Archzologists are probably not mistaken when they interpret © 
circumcision asa sacrifice. It is an offering made to the deity of © 
procreation, and was performed in Egypt on the priestly caste. 
We understand its meaning better when we consider that the priests 
of the Syrian Magna Mater, Cybele, had to sacrifice their man- 
hood, which according to the legend was done in remembrance of 
the beautiful youth Attis, the Assyrian Adonis, representirg vege- 
table life, who, fading away, lost his virility and died, only to be 
resurrected to new life. The Syrians celebrated a day of weeping, 
a kind of Good Friday, and an Easter festival of rejoicing at the 
resurrection of Attis. 

Similar beliefs prevailed in Egypt where Osiris was slain, and 
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the phallus of the god lost in the Nile. But his body was mummi- 
fied by the art of Anubis and his soul passed safely through the 
valley of death, establishing a precedence for his adherents who 
follow him through the tomb to immortality. 7 

The religious awe of procreation leads easily to licentious 


eccentricities, and it is natural that on the awakening of the moral . 


sense a reaction should set in against phallic ceremonies. This 


took place in Palestine at the time of the prophetic movement, | 


when serious men arose and denounced the popular festivities and 
full moons and the sacrificial worship on the high places. The 
rise of monotheism introduced new ideas of God as a spiritual be- 
ing, and thus for the first time the sexual function was regarded 


with a certain contempt. Jewish monotheism naturally led to the 


abolition of phallic digressions in the national cult, but the abolli- 


tion of all phailic symbols and ceremonies could not suddenly be 
accomplished. The ancient traditions and symbols had to be dis- — 


continued slowly and gradually or became concealed and were ob- 
scured by new interpretations. : | 

A noteworthy feature of phallic worship is recorded by Hero- 
dotus. He states that the Chaldean women used to sacrifice their 
virginity in the Temple of Melitta, who is the Chaldean Venus, 
and he assures us that the same women would later not be ap- 
proachable by any man, nor were they regarded as less eligible 
for marriage. This act was simply a relic of phallic worship by 
which reverence was shown to the goddess in sanctifying the sexual 
function through a first use within the temple precincts. Herod- 
otus, being a Greek of a much later development in the course of 
human evolution, no longer understands the meaning of the rite, 
_ and mentions similar customs in Egypt with great horror. 

The report of Herodotus is confirmed by Strabo (XI., 14) who 
tells similar stories of the Armenians. 

A prominent feature of Oriental worship is the erection of 
Asherahs or phallic poles (wrongly translated ‘‘groves” in the 
authorised version of the Bible). They did not belong to one spe- 
cial deity, but were regarded as the general sign of divinity, as 
much so as the key of life in Egypt, and thus they were erected in 
honor of any god. It must have been deemed all but indispen- 
sable in primitive times to designate a spot of worship, the place 
of a revelation, of a theophany, or any sacred precinct, by the 
erection of an Asherah, for they are mentioned in connection with 
all kinds of gods and goddesses, Baal, Astarte, and even Yahveh. 

The word Asherah ("}¥8, asherah) is derived from the verbal 
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root ashar (WS, ashar), to be straight, to be erect, and implies the 
meaning of anything that is prolific, or fructifying, or fecundating, 
which to a nomadic race of shepherds and camelherds, was all that 
was needed for their prosperity. Thus esher, WS, means ‘‘happi- 
ness,’”? and Asherah as a personification may be translated ‘‘god- 
dess of good fortune.”! The first Psalm begins: WS" “WR (ash’re/ 
ha ish), which means ‘‘ Happinesses of the man,’’ etc. And the name 
Asher, the Lucky One, has appropriately been translated by ‘‘ Felix.” 

The Egyptian key of life, which all the gods carry in their 
hands, is probably also a phallic symbol, denoting regeneration 
and immortality. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were regarded with great reverence 
in ancient Greece, yet did they introduce phallic symbols, indi- 
cating man’s hope for regeneration, and these ceremonies were per- 
formed with a pure heart until they became obsolete on the rise of 
Christianity when the Churchfathers denounced them as indecent. 

The magician’s wand, the divining rod, and presumably also 
the scepter, have originally the same meaning as the Asherah; 
they symbolise the power of procreation. 

We are informed that even as late as the days of Josiah’s 
Temple Reform, in 623, there were phallic symbols used in the 
temple, and hierodules were kept at Yahveh’s temple in Jerusalem. 
It seems extraordinary to us, but if we understand that the purer 
forms of monotheism are the product of an historical development, 
we shall see that it was necessary and inevitable. Even Yahveh 


worship, in spite of its purity in the prophetic movement, had to | 


pass through the phase of phallism; but as soon as Yahveh was 
identified with the ideal of pure monotheism, its prophets and 
priests set their faces against the antiquated eccentricities of phal- 
lic institutions and heralded the dawn of a new and purer era. | 

It is noteworthy that phallic devotees of both sexes are called 
‘*sacred,” gadesh (from VIP, gadash, which means to sanctify or 
consecrate), and we can have no doubt that the offering of virginity 
as well as the presence of hierodules at the temple was originally 
done in a pure spirit and in the sincere belief of serving God. — 
Thus it happens that the same word with a slight modification of 
the vowels came to signify ‘‘holy,” U7} (gadosh), and VIR (gadesh), 
‘<prostitute. ”’ 

It is no accident that the relation of Yahveh to his people 
thtoughout the Old Testament is represented as a state of mar- 
riage, and thus the worship of other gods is branded as adultery. 


1Gesenius, Hebr. und Chald. Handwérterbuch, p. 203, gives the meaning ‘‘ Gliicksgdttin."’ 
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The Prophet Ezekiel, at the time of the Babylonian exile, tells 
Jerusalem that ‘‘she has not remembered the days of her youth,” 
xvi. 22 (i. e., the honeymoon of married life), but is ‘‘as a wife 
that committeth adultery, which taketh strangers instead of her 
husband” (xvi. 32). Accordingly the jealousy of Yahveh, alluded 
to in xvi. 42, is that of an infuriated lover and wronged husband. 

Ezekiel’s expressions are a mere echo of older traditions, and 
they are uttered at the time when most of the phallic ceremonies 
had become only historical remembrances, but his words are borne 
out in the history of the Old Testament. They are found in other 
prophets, such as Amos, and traces of similar ideas, partly oblite- 
rated, can be found throughout the historical books of the Bible. 

Phallicism is not traceable in the Bible alone: it is all but uni- 
versal in a certain stage of man’s religious evolution. M. Elie 
Reclus declares in his book, Primitive Folk, p. 69: 3 

‘‘ Hetairism was born in the shadow of the altar. ‘Almost all mankind,’ says 
Herodotus,! ‘consort with women in their sacred edifices, with the exception of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians.’ ce 

- Herodotus apparently forgets that Greece was in the same 
predicament as other countries; and M. Reclus, objecting to the 
exception which the Greek historian makes, exclaims: 

‘* Except Greece? What then took place at Corinth? Except Egypt? What 
about Bubastis and Naucratis? What of the Aphrodite of Abydos, who bore the 
significant epithet Porne?? What of the royal princesses who took pride in the 
title of ‘pallakis’ in the temple of Ammon? Juvenal went so far as to ask: What 
temple is there in which the women have not prostituted themselves? At Jerusa- 
lem, Josiah destroyed in the temple of Yehovah the cells inhabited by the Sodom- 
ites*? and the women who wove tents for Asherat ?# It is known what excessive de- 
bauchery took place in the ‘groves’ and ‘high places’ of the ‘Great Goddess.’ 


The custom is so deeply rooted that in the grotto of Bethlehem what was done for- 


merly in the name of Adonis is done to-day in the name of the Virgin Mary, by 
Christian pilgrims; and the Mussulman hadjzs do likewise in the sanctuaries of 
Mecca.® To the pagodas—‘sinks of iniquity’—go the barren women, making a 
vow to abandon themselves to a given number of libertines; and others, to testify 
to the goddess of the place their veneration, prostitute themselves, publicly, even 
at the doors of the holy place.’ ® 


The reaction against phallic worship, culminating in monkish 
asceticism with its anti-sexual tendency, seems to have arisen ac- 


cording to a natural law of evolution, for it is paralleled in other 


countries, especially in India, where it almost coincides with the 


1 Euterpe. | 2 Atheneus, XIII. 5. 


8The Kedeschim. Consult the Biblical hineniiimesdtiin on this word; for instance, Disio- 
nario Ebreo: Kadessa, santa e meretrice; Kadeschud, fostribolo e sacrista. 


-4The symbol or image of Ashtoreth, 2 Kings xxiii. 7. See Soury. Za Religion d' Israel. 
5Sepp, Heidenthum und Christenthum. 6 Dubois, Maxurs de l' Inde, 
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rise of Buddhism. Monkish institutions, however, are not identi- 
cal with Buddhism; they are one of the factors which prepared 
its way. Austerities, fasts, castigations, and abstinence were prac- 
tised long before Gautama Siddhartha was born in Kapilavastu, 
and the whole career of India’s greatest reformer was conditioned 
by the monkish institutions, which at that time were firmly estab- 
lished all over India. | 

While monkish asceticism reaches its climax in the condemna- 
tion of all natural life, denouncing especially the sexual instinct as 
the original sin, we must state that the institution of monks and 
nuns itself is originally based on phallism. Like the self-mutila- 
tion practised by the priests of Cybele, it is a surrender of the 
sexual life to the deity. It is an offering of the very setiment of — 
sexuality to the procreator of all life, it is a betrothal to the deity. 
That is true of the Vestal Virgins of Rome, as well as of the Vir- 
gins of the Sun in Peru, mentioned by Prescott,! and even to-day 
the Christian nun is called ‘‘the bride of Christ.” 

The New Testament continues to represent the relation of the 
Church to Christ as a marriage and considering the frequency of 
these allusions, we cannot regard them as accidental. Jesus him- 
self speaks of the marriage-feast of the ten wise and foolish virgins, 
and in Revelations xix. 7 we read that ‘‘ The marriage of the lamb 
is come and his wife has made herself ready.’’? Even the Apostle © 
Paul, otherwise an outspoken enemy to marriage, compares the 
congregation of his converts to a bride of the Lord, saying, 2 Cor. 
xi. 2: ‘*For I have espoused you to one husband that I may age 
sent you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” | 

While we are rightly disgusted with the practices of ancient 
phallicism, we ought to understand that they were committed with 
the best of intentions, viz., to realise the virtue of chastity. They 
are the logical result of a misguided conscience, the product of a 
pre-scientific religious faith, and the consistent expression of their 
underlying religious superstitions. We have no reason to assume 
that any one of the phallic ceremonies was done from a motive of 
lust or indulgence. They were probably done against the natural 
instinct as a matter of conviction, just as much as Jephthah had no > 
pleasure in sacrificing his daughter to Yahveh as a burnt-offering, 
but did it because he thought, and from his standpoint had reason 
to believe, that Yahveh demanded the sacrifice of him. _ 

The historical facts of a primitive phallic worship, far from 


1 Conguest of Peru, Vol. 1., p. 110. 
2 Compare chapters xix. 9, xxi. 2, xxi. 9, and xxii. 17. 
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being indecent, are, if considered in this light, a monument of the 
paramount significance, indeed of the holiness, of the sexual func- 
tion. They prove the respect and awe in which procreation was 
held by primitive man. Even to-day the religious instinct mani- 
fests itself in man’s hunger for immortality, and the physical side 
of this yearning finds expression in the desire for reproduction. 

Chastity means holiness of sexual life, and holiness, according 
to the etymology of-the Hebrew word, means consecration. It 
does not mean extermination, but sanctification. It implies the 
duty of restraint, of retarding the development of the sexual in- 
stinct in children, of fostering a noble conception of the relation 
between tne sexes, of bearing in mind the deep-seated coyness and 
the poetry of the opening blossoms of marital inclinations, and 
generally of respect for the duties of parentage. 

Chastity is a virtue of bodily sensual creatures. There is no 
chastity for purely spiritual conditions. If man were purely spiri- 
tual, like the angels of heaven, there would be no need of preach- 
ing to him the law of holiness. Ideas mingle freely, and there is 
-no beauty in coyness within the realm of abstract thought. When 
spiritual conceptions with their fructifying interrelations are 
wrapped in mythical form and represented as marriage relations, 
what a conglomeration of improper and nonsensical details we 
have as aresult! Such are the cosmogonies of all nations, includ- 
-ing the most beautiful one of all, the creation-story of the Greek, 
Hesiod’s Theogony. If understood in their literal sense, Zeus is 
degraded into a debauched villain, and the great mother of life into 
a wanton wench. It is the literal belief in myths which made Greek 
religion appear improper. So long as they were interpreted in 
their original significance they gave no offence. | 

Spiritual truths need no coyness; they are universal and can 
mingle without fear of contamination. It is the body that has to 
be protected against defilement and pollution: sensual longings 
must be individualised and bodily contact specialised. Mental 
comprehension goes out into the world promiscuously, and there 
is no affair, no idea, no concept, so low and none so high but mind 
may embrace it and generate new thoughts. Chastity therefore 
does not pertain to things spiritual which are universal, but is a vir- 
tue of concrete existence, of materiality, of sensuality, of sexuality. © 

Chastity without sensuality, without sexuality, without love, 
is bareness, not virtue; but chastity of love is holiness, which is 
the consecration of sentiment to one of the highest purposes of life, 
the conservation and propagation of the human race. 
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THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE DRAMATIC IMPRESSIVE- 
NESS OF RELIGIOUS RITUAL. 


BY HIS HONOR R. STANLEY WEIR, D.C. L. ,, JUDGE-RECORDER OF MONTREAL. 


MONG the few writings which once read are never forgotten, 
must surely be included that remarkable little paper of De 
Quincey’s— On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. The very sub- 
ject of the essay, indicating as it does the recognition of a subtle 
dramatic device of singular psychological import, is proof of rare 
discernment, and if De Quincey had done nothing more than print 
the words upon a blank page he would even thus have strongly ap- 
pealed to the imagination and convinced us of his sympathetic 
understanding of Shakespeare’s genius. 

Of such absorbing human interest is the human problem thus 
presented by De Quincey that almost breathlessly we follow the 
ingeniously woven argument, and as the conclusion is reached, and 
we come upon the final magical apostrophe,—‘‘O mighty poet! 
thy works are not as those of other men,’’—we recall ourselves as 
from a day-dream with a pleasing shock not unlike the very experi- 
ence which De Quincey has been analysing for us,—that singular 
tremor which seizes us when we hear the knocking at the gate of 
the Castle of Inverness. 

The reader of De Quincey will recall how he sbinaints the 
knocking at the gate as the poet’s device for making known that 
the pulses of life, after the awful parenthesis of the murder, are be- 
ginning to beat again, and the goings-on of the world in which we 


_ live have been reéstablished. ‘‘All action is best expounded by re- 


action.” It is this resumption of the ordinary course of the world 
that makes the knocking at the gate so impressive. And De Quincey 
felicitously instances the case of a wife, daughter, or sister in a faint- 
ing fit where the most affecting moment in the spectacle is that in 
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‘which ‘‘a sigh and a stirring announce the receommencement of sus- — 
pended life.”” We can easily conceive that Shakespeare might have 
suggested the mere return to normal life after the rolling away of the 
murder scene by other means than this knocking at the gate ;—by 
_the porter, for instance (who in his contrasted character of clownish 
but sweet innocence also contributes in a subtle way to the effect 
of the scene), soliloquising in some other strain than grumbling at 
his disturbed slumbers, or by the entrance of Macduff and Lenox 
without knocking as is the usual vogue upon the stage. But it is 
manifest, I think, that something peculiar and even awesome at- 
taches to mere knocking, especially if it be unexpectedly heard. 
All sudden noises are more or less perturbing at night, although 
they seldom if ever create annoyance or resentment; they always 
challenge our attention and arouse our curiosity or our fears. 


‘‘ Those damp, black, dead 
Nights in the Tower; . . . Toll of a bell, 
Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat 
Affrighted me and then delighted me, 
For there was life.” 


A friend of mine declares that a knock never comes to the door 
of his study, even if it prove to be but the housemaid with some 
trivial message, without his experiencing a momentary trepidation ; 
and he can distinctly recall the sensation almost at any time, by 
himself rapping on his own desk or table. It is most vivid, how- 
ever, when he is thus interrupted in some cogitation. 

Beethoven, who knew the human soul well, and the entire 
gamut of its emotions, felt doubtless the very thrill that moves the 
play-goers listening to the knocking of Macduff and Lenox, when 
he wrote the opening bars of the Fifth Symphony: : 


The knocking of Fate,—the riddle of life, the eternal question 
of the Sphinx—thus do the interpreters variously read the abrupt 
challenging phrase that the master has so wonderfully developed 
and expounded in that great poem of music. | 

It may seem a far cry from the knocking at the gate in the 
second act of Macbeth to the ringing of the Sanctus bell in the Ro- 
man Catholic mass, but these two sounds are clearly in the same 
category. And who that recalls his first hearing of the latter but 
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will confess, notwithstanding the Puritan in him, to a feeling of 
awesomeness as the jangle of the bell succeeds with such startling 
effect to the blare of the tumultuous organ, the majestic chanting 
of the choir, or it may be but the solitary intonations of the cele- 
brant. And when on the occasion of some high feast of the Church, 
at the compelling sound of the bell a great congregation stirs and 
then hushes to silence upon bended knees, and to silence still more 
profound as again and yet again the tinkling sound is heard, who 
can deny that after the stoutest opponent of the ritualistic has been 
heard, something of singular import still remains by which the 
looker-on is strangely impressed. One cannot be greatly surprised 
that the Sacrifice of the mass, professedly an opus operatum, and 
the direct antithesis of the personal offering of the devout Prot- 
estant, has proved itself powerful enough to capture the alle- 
giance of a Newman not less than the humblest peasants of the 
Campana. One cannot but acknowledge the profound knowledge 
of, and deference to, human instincts that the ceremony reveals. 
For it is dramatic and the human craving for the dramatic is 
deep and abiding. It satisfies the doubts of reason by permit- | 
ting a symbolic interpretation, and equally it satisfies those who 
easily incline their souls to mystery. With a ritual art that is 
the inheritance of centuries tested by experiment at every point 
and jealously preserved by authority, the Kyrie eleison, the Gloria 
in Excelsis, Credo and Sanctus, each an utterance of high spir- 
itual order, and equally impressive, by reason of their dignified 
language, whether the music be the plain chant of St. Gregory or | 
the richer harmonies of later days, succeed each other. These and 
every ordinance of. the rubric, as the service proceeds, portend 
some approaching climax,—the repeated bloodless sacrifice of the 
Lord of Glory upon the consecrated altar. It is not difficult to see — 
that upon those who believe that the great transformation is about 
to take place as an actual physical miracle, the impression must be 
stupendous, and that even those who regard it as a purely symbol- 
ical representation of the Redemption must be deeply touched. 
But suddenly, suddenly even to those familiar with the mass, in 
the midst of the contemplations engendered by this lofty drama, 
there comes a tone unlike anything yet heard. Conceivably, the 
organ or some other instrument of music might here be introduced 
to announce the approaching climax, but for a subtle but important 
reason the bell and the bell alone,—such a one as is easily rung by 
hand,—is preferred. The reason is that a tone distinctly differing 
in quality from all that have hitherto been heard, and yet which is 
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familiar enough to be recognised instantly and even unconsciously 
as a purely human and commonly secular implement, is required to 
create a sense of and to accentuate the immense contrast between 
things of eternal moment and the things of every day. Once more © 
action is best expounded by reaction. By this simple device the 
mind is sharply recalled from the heights to which it has been led. 
Just as the knocking at the gate in Macbeth, by indicating as it 
does that the normal currents of life are again beginning to flow, 
deeply impresses the mind with the awfulness of the unseen tragedy, 
so the ringing of the Sanctus bell at the elevation of the host, calls 
the mind back to earth, intensifies the sense of mystery, and makes 
faith easily victorious over reason. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IRCHER’S large work on China contains a picture which ex- 
cellently represents the religious conditions of the Celestial 
Empire. It has been copied from a Chinese drawing which is not — 
at our disposal, but must have been made more than two centuries 
ago, viz., before the appearance of Kircher’s book. 
We see here, seated in the heaven, the three great teachers, 
recognised as the highest authorities of truth; Buddha in the cen- 


ter, Confucius at his right, and Lao-Tze at his left. Confucianism 


is the recognised State religion, if religion it can be called. Tao-. 
ism, represented by Lao-Tze, is the indigenous faith of China, 
while Buddhism is the hope for salvation, a doctrine that has been 
brought to the country by Indian missionaries. 

_ The dragon, the symbol of heaven, representing divine power 
and authority, stands in the centre of the picture. It is the coat of 
arms of the government, and it here carries on its back the shell of 
the tortoise, which is mysteriously connected in the old traditions 
of China with the invention of writing. The dragon seems to ad- 
dress Confucius, and if this attitude is intentional it can only mean 
that it communicates to the sage the mysteries of the Yih King, 
the Book of Changes.! 

Above Confucius we see three sages ; above Lao-Tze a crowned 
hero, holding in his hands a sword and dressed in a coat of mail. 
The former seem to represent the great authorities of the Confucian 
school, Wen Wang, Wu Wang, and Chow Kung; the military di- 
vinity must be Kwan Ti, the god of war. 

Underneath Confucius we have a general and a soldier, as 
personifications of the government, perenne the mailed fist of 
Chinese paternalism. : 


1 For details see Carus, Chinese Philosophy. 
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Underneath Lao-Tze there are his disciples Chwang Tze, Lieh 
Fuh Tze, and Liu Ngan, the great Taoist philosophers. 

_ At the bottom of the picture we see lower divinities rising from 
the waves of the sea. One of them, on the left hand side, offers 
up a gem; another one, the ruler of the deep, carries a trident, 
while the middle figure in the group, on the right, is the nagaraja, 
producing from the bottom of the ocean the Avatamsaka Books. 

While in Europe and America every one is expected to have 
one religion only, in China a man may follow Confucius, have faith 
in Buddha, and believe in Lao-Tze at the same time. 

Japan is in this respect like China, only that Taoism is replaced 
by Shintoism, and the latter, a kind of nature-cult combined with 
idealised patriotism, is the State religion. Every family takes part 
in the several Shinto festivals, private as well as public. In school- 
life Confucius is revered, and in both countries, China and Japan, 
there is scarcely a house which has not a Buddhist shrine for the 
satisfaction of the deeper yearnings of the soul. 

There is a universality in this religious system which it is diff- 
cult for us to understand, but is after all quite natural. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARUS STERNE, OBITUARY. 


_. Dr. Ernst Krause, whose xom de flume was Carus Sterne, died suddenly and 
quite unexpectedly of heart failure at Eberswalde on August 24, shortly before the 
completion of his sixty fourth year. He wasa writer of uncommon power and 
conviction, having been one of the first who saw the moral significance of the evo- 
lution theory. His favorite subjects were popular expositions of the life of nature, 
the development of mankind, and the entire realm of Werden und Vergehn. He 
was a personal friend of: many prominent men, among whom we will mention 
Ernest Haeckel of Jena. He wrote repeatedly for 7he Ofcn Court and The 
Monzst. and we regret deeply having lost one of our most cherished contributors. 
His articles were always distinguished by a deep 
psychological insight into the general traits of 
human nature, and we would point out as an ex- 
cellent sample of his thought and style of writing 
his essay on the ‘‘ Education of Parents Through 
Their Children” (published in an early number 
of Zhe Open Court (Vol. I., Nos. 22 and 23), an 
idea which since has taken hold of educators and 
has been quoted and repeated of late in many 
quarters. 

Carus Sterne did first-class work in the popu- 
larisation of natural science, in fact it is doubtful 
_ whether in Germany he ever had his equal in that 
special line of literature, but in addition we must 
mention his labors in the field of archzology and 
folk-lore. He was not originally a historian or _ 
folklorist, but he became one when tracing the history of science in its develop- 
ment and struggle for recognition, and he devoted in later years a good deal of 
his efforts to the nature and growth of mythology. Coming fresh into the field, 
he thought he saw, and in our opinion he did see, a mistake which was made by 
the philologically trained historians whose course of study was dominated by their 
knowledge of the classical languages. In noticing the similarity between Northern 
and Southern myths, our historians and folklorists are accustomed to regard the 
- Nibelungen Saga as an imitation of Homer, but Carus Sterne came to the con- 
clusion that the legends of a dying and resurrected sun-god must have originated 
in the North, not in the South, and thus, broadly speaking, he declared that the 
nucleus of the Nibelungen Saga was the original and that Homer was derived from 
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Northern sources. Carus Sterne’s theory did not find favor with the leading philo- 
logians and historians, but we feel confident that by and by it will come to the front. 
We reproduce here a picture of Dr. Krause, a snap-shot photograph which 
the editior of Zhe Ofen Court took when visiting him in 1890 at his home in 
Eberswalde, near Berlin. P. C. 


COMMENTS ON ‘“‘ THE PRAISE OF HYPOCRISY.’ 


A clergyman of the Methodist-Episcopal Church writes as follows in comment 
upon Mr. Knight's article on ‘‘ The Praise of Hypocrisy”’: 3 

‘‘T have been deeply interested in reading ‘The Praise of Hypocrisy’ in the 
current number of 7he Ofen Court. It is a masterly satire and should be read by 
every clergyman in the United States. I trust that its publication will do much 
good. As you say in your comment on the last page: ‘The truth is, we need a 
reformation ; and the reformation needed to-day should first of all be based on in- 
tellectual honesty....If there is any one who knows a cure of the disease. let his 
advice be heard.’ ”’ 

‘* My cure would be perfect honesty, even at the risk of a loss of salary.” 

Our correspondent then expresses his intention of leaving the Church and | 
starting the work of a minister as an independent preacher. He says: ‘‘New wine 
cannot be put into old bottles. Reform in the position of the existing order is im- 
possible.”" Dwelling on the methods of Church government and other Church in- 
stitutions, which every one will fairly grant contain much that is human, he con- 
tinues : 

‘‘Has the (orthodox) Church become a new political machine, in league, as 
the author of ‘The Praise of Hypocrisy’ expresses it, with immorality? Must 
the service of the machine, rather than the service of God, be the standard by 
which the minister is to be tried? Already it is not the minister’s power to present 
high ideals and to urge lofty motives that determines his ecclesiastical position 
among his brethren, but his skill in raising money from his parish, and in making 
a good report at Conference, or Presbytery, or Association. | 

‘‘Of course, there is a great deal of goodness, both among the ministry and 
the laity, but there is no question as to the need of a reformation.” 

The method of our correspondent is obviously too radical. It means if it were 
generally adopted by all honest brethren, an abandonment of a great cause by its 
best and most competent ministers, leaving the ship of the Church to the mercy of 
the winds and in the hands of hypocrites. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


I quite agree with you as to the nature of the reformation demanded, in your 
note at the end of the preceding issue of 7he Open Court; and I would like to | 
elaborate the same in a statement of the ‘‘cure"’ for which you call. 

The diagnosis is, I believe, essentially given in the satire which called forth 
the note, and which, in short and literal statement, is an attempt to present the 
argument for hypocrisy and to show that when carried to its logical conclusion, it 
leads to devil worship. One need not indeed deny that on some occasions decep- 
tion is legitimate,—say in war, for it is a part of the game, and in certain imita- 
tions of war on a small scale, like dealing with a burglar. And probably something 
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should also be said with relation to social amenities. But the main point is that 
when these principles are applied to religion, they lead away from Christianity and 
deny its essential spirit. 

Now it might be supposed that the remedy for lying is not to ‘‘ keep on lying,”’ 
as the friends of deception claim, but to stop lying. In these days especially it 
seems to be needed that religion should be characterised hy sincerity. This qual- 
ity is more important than Church, or creed, or ritual, more important than scien- 
tific accuracy or the latest theories of the higher critics. It ought to be prominent 
and unmistakable. It was because their sincerity was above suspicion that Spur- 
geon and Moody were able to preach antiquated notions in theology and yet to at- 
tract not only the common people, but the learned who had long since given up 
‘‘orthodoxy."’ Of course, one may think that exact information and philosophy 
might have added something to the ministrations of those apostles, on the whole; 
but the value of science in religion is liable to be overestimated. 

Perhaps, however, the underestimate of the intellectual element in religion is 
more common than the overestimate. At least it is a prolific source of confusion 
and deceit. How often does a man defend and excuse subscription to a false creed 
by saying that opinions are comparatively unimportant in religion. It is marvel- 


lous how so cheap a device can deceive so many, and prevent our being aware that 


_ to profess, by word or deed, what one does not believe, is blamed not because of 
the opinions but because of the false profession. Opinions may be unimportant, 
but sincerity is important. And the clergy high and low cannot much longer turn 
attention from the main fact of hypocrisy by any irrelevant remarks about the 
value of opinions. 

What, then, shall we do? Let us omit all fictions in religion, all that is not 
really meant and felt, all that is ungenuine, perfunctory; omit the unnatural por- 
tions of the ritual, the artificial manners of walk and dress and tone of, voice, as- 
sumed dignities, affectations of sanctity and religious caste, especially sectarian 
and churchly egotism, which we are so quick to see in others and so slow to con- 
fess in ourselves.—These things not only make religion to be unreal; but, since 
religion claims to be most real, they are false pretense, no better than hypocrisy. 

With all our revivals, can we not have a revival of uncompromising honesty 


' and truthfulness, without an insult to conscience or to intelligence? I refuse to - 


believe, what the tears of one or the tricks of another imply: that the Church 
could not stand such a revival,—or if it could not, then let it go, with Ananias and 
Judas, ‘‘to its own place,” and we will have a new Church.—But the old will be 
reformed, as you suggest, Mr. Editor. What a religion and what a Church would 
there be where grace and truth should both abide! Its friends need never again 
fear the impending destruction of religion on account of the desertion of the better 
classes of men. Toward such a Church there would be no more heresy than there 
is now toward the beauty of the sunset or the truth of the law of gravity. Nor 
would such a Church fail to have authority with men. Manifest righteousness and 
holiness and other powers of God will always command respect,—usually to ex- 
cess. Jesus had to repress the zeal of his followers, lest they forcibly make him 
king; and Paul, lest they worship him and Barnabas as divine beings. Human 
instincts are everywere the same. 7 

When we really make religion genuine and thoroughgoing, and theology rea- 
sonable, the Church will flourish as never before. The multitude will go again to 
the house of the Lord. The noble youth will flock to its service as an honorable 
calling, the great and wise will seek instruction at its altars, the saints will there 
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renew devotion, and all will rejoice in its holy sanctions.— 7hke Lord Fesus Christ 
well have come again. G. T. KNIGHT. 
TuFtT’s COLLEGE, Mass., September, 1903. 


THE ACROPOLIS. 


Our frontispiece represents the restoration of the Acropolis of Athens, repro- 


duced after a model such as is frequently found in museums’ The reconstruction 


shows this historical spot as it appeared at the classical period of Greece, after the 
time of Pericles, and avoids the mistake commonly made of attributing the two 
square towers at the foot of the rock to the Periclean age. 

For details see the aie on the Acropolis i in Zhe Open Court, April, 1903, 


page 193. 


ARTICLES ON MAGIC. 

A belief in magic is a very significant period in the history of religion, and we 
know that in Babylon the Magi or priests attended to the spiritual needs of the 
people. Like modern mediums they called up the dead from their graves, and no 
religious man doubted their power of interpreting dreams, of foretelling the future 
in some mysterious manner (e. g., by the use of the Urim and Thumim among the 
Israelites), and generally calling in one way or another the help of the gods. 

Among the Hindus, the belief in the omnipotence of prayer and austerities 
prevailed, implying a notion of the magic power of incantations and sacrifices, so 
that the priest and later on also the ascetic was supposed to acquire a command 
even over the gods. 

Considering the fact that a hunger after the mysterious is still a notable feature 
in the minds of the present generation, that our modern religious views have by no 
means, as yet, overcome the superstitious elements of mysticism, and further that 
the disposition ‘of man to look with awe upon that which to him is incomprehensible 
is natural to human nature, and in fostering a devotion to the mystical man learns 
to interpret correctly in his heart truths which his head cannot grasp (a fact that 
constitutes the noble feature of mysticism and justifies it within proper limits) ;—in 
a word, considering the significance of mysticism, we have devoted special attention 
to this much mooted topic and have published some articles on the old and new 
magic, some time ago in 7he Ofen Court.! 

For a further study of the significance of the mysterious, both in religion and 
in secular life, we have for a long time been looking out for an author familiar 
with the facts of both the history of mysticism and magic performances, that have 
played or are still playing an important part in the world, or are exciting public 
curiosity, and at last we have succeeded in finding an author especially adapted for 
the purpose and prepared for the task by his own inclinations, by special investiga- 
tions and by rare opportunities in Mr. Henry Ridgely Evans of Washington, D. C. 
He is personally interested in the subject and commands a wide range of personal 


experience. He is a Freemason, having attained the thirty-second degree of the 


Scottish Rite, and is a well-known Masonic writer and authority on the symbolisms 
of the Craft. But Mr. Evans is at the same time a student of the occult, not a 
dupe of superstition ; he is a scholar and investigator. He has scanned the musty 
volumes of forgotten lore, of Medizval witchcraft. He has rumaged the second- 
hand book stores of both continents for magical treatises and stories. Having 


1Compare also the editor’s article in The Open Court, No. 529, pp. 333 ff. 
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access to the archives of the several Masonic libraries, he has traced the biogra- 
phies of the great mystery mongers of the type of Cagliostro, and in spite of his 
admiration for this arch-charlatan and men of his ilk, Mr. Evans remains a critical 
historian and preserves his sound judgment and sobriety. 

Besides his theoretical studies, Mr. Evans has himself practised the occult arts 
as a prestidigitateur, and we have ourselves seen him and admired him in his 
clever sleight of-hand tricks which, though he does not claim to be a professional, 
are not excelled by Kellar or the late Hermann and his nephew. 

We have no doubt that it would be difficult to find a better man adapted for 
the purpose of collecting and collating the facts of the mysteries, and we deem our- 
selves happy in having engaged his interest in writing for our periodicals. Mr. 
Evans's first contribution in this line of work appeared in the latest number of 7%e 
Monist, being a comprehensive essay on the arch-enchanter Cagliostro, a typical 
personality of the modern imposter, half genius, half knave, admirable in his clever 
tricks and bold bluffs and at the same time contemptible when deceiving his gullible 
patrons and extracting from their purses the gold that he used for his own personal 
ends. 

Mr. Evans's essay on Cagliostro is the best justification of his abilities in deal- 
ing with the topic of the mysterious, involving the study of many remote docu- 
ments and inaccessible haunts, and we expect to publish several other articles in 
the same line and of the same method of treatment, both in 7ke Ofen Court and 
The Monist. | 

In addition to his articles on Cagliostro and Pinetti, Mr. Evans promised to 
_ write on Eliphas Levi, Robert-Houdin, Madame Blavatsky, etc., etc. P. C. 


MOUNT ATHOS.’ 


The author records in this unpretentious pamphlet the impressions which he 
had during a sojourn of seven months on Mount Athos, that strange country where 
no woman is tolerated and monks have everything theirown way. The booklet is 
divided (p. 59 ff.) into two parts, the first being a history of the place (pp. 5-59), 
_ the second (pp. 59-166) an account of the journey and personal experiences. 


Our author is a German who sympathises with the Greek. He believes with 


Moltke that the Oriental question would best be solved by creating a Byzantine 
empire to take the place of the Turks, to the exclusion of the Russians. The Rus- 
sians, however, have their finger in the pie everywhere on the whole peninsula, 
and are on the best way to take possession of Mount Athos. The number of Rus- 
sian convents increases constantly, and Russian monks are now in the majority. 
Mount Athos is a relic of Monkish Christianity, and the monks of Mount Athos 
cherish a conviction that they alone have preserved the original Christianity of 
Christ. Other Christians may shine like little lights in the heaven, but the monks, 
especially those of Mount Athos, shine like stars of first magnitude. They alone 
attain perfection of the Christian ideal. Mount Athos has been a refuge of Ceno- 
bites and recluses since the beginning of Christianity and was considered a holy 
place even in pagan times when the Greeks thought it had originated at the time of 
the giants’ combat against Zeus, on which occasion a stone that had been thrown 
up against heaven, missed its aim and fell into the sea where it still stays, a monu- 
ment of the battle of the Titans and the giants against the Father of gods and men. 


1Das Klosterland des Athos. By Alfred Schmidtke. T.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig. 
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The old hermits were living in a haphazard way, every one according to his 
own rules, but in the year of 963 the monk Athanasius induced his friend, the Gen- 
eral Nikephoros Phokas, to retire to Mount Athos. This valiant Greek warrior, a 
powerful noble and a friend of the Emperor of Constantinople, did not stay long. 
The needs of the empire called him back to the capital, but he remained a warm 
patron of Athanasius and supplied him with the necessary pecuniary and moral 
support for building a convent, giving him also an unrestricted title to the sur- 
rounding country. The aboriginal inhabitants were expelled, and the several 
hermits had to recognise the authority of the new Abbott. The history of the 
country had its ups and downs, passing through several changes, but remaining 
always the ideal of monarchism in one form or another. When the Byzantine em- 
pire was tottering, the Abbot of Athos offered his submission to the Turks even as 
early as twenty-three years before the conquest of Constantinople. Sultan Murad 
II. accepted the conditions, and his successors down to the present day have kept 
the promise faithfully. Although the Sultan is the sovereign owner of the land, 
keeping there a resident governor, the monks enjoy local self-government, and z are. 
left free to live according to their religion and monkish rules. 

Herr Schmidtke attended services in the churches, vigils, masses, the recep- 
tion of new membeys, and burials, and it is interesting to learn that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper begins with an imitation slaughter of a lamb, represented by 
a loaf of bread, that is offered as a sacrifice. After the performance of some fur- 
ther ceremonies, a priest and a deacon take the bread and the wine from the altar, 
symbolising the act of taking off Christ’s body from the cross. The priest repre- 
sents Joseph of Arimathea, and the deacon, Nicodemus. The gilded covers are 
supposed to be shrouds, and when they return the elements of the sacrament to 
their places, they represent their deposition as the burial of Christ’s body in the 
grave. While the procession takes place, they exclaim again and again: ‘‘ Lord ! 
Remember in thy Heavenly Kingdom us and all orthodox Christians,” 

As a comical incident, Mr. Schmidtke tells us j}hat while he offered cigars to 
some inhabitants of Athos, one of the severer monks, a man in whose arteries not 
warm blood but the cold holy water seemed to pulsate, was offered a cigarette, | 
whereupon he promptly refused, stating that Christ had condemned smoking. Be- 
ing asked on what occasion Christ had ever heard of smoking, he replied that » 
Christ had said: ‘‘ Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that 
which goeth out of the mouth —s to the smoke], that defileth a man.” 
(Matt. xv. 11, Mark vii. 15.) 

The monks of Athos believe that Mount Athos was the place to which the 
mother of God retired from the assaults of the wicked dragon, before bringing forth 
the Messiah as told, not in the Gospels, but in chapter xii. 1-5 of the Revelations. 

The institutions of Mount Athos are a strange mixture of ancient pagan tradi- 
tions and Medizval Christian institutions, and in spite of their hatred and con- 
tempt of woman, their highest authority is the Virgin Mary, ‘'the Panagia,'’i e., 
the All Holy One, as they call her. When our visitor told the monks that there 
are powerful Christian Churches which do not worship the Virgin, the monks were © 
horrified and expressed their sorrow for the heresy of the world. They did not, 
however, condemn heretics, leaving condemnation to God alone, only claiming for 
themselves possession of the true faith. 

The book is illustrated with sixteen pictures, mostly electrotypes of photo- 
graphs of convents and other buildings, and though the reproductions are a little un- 
satisfactory, they help to form a clear conception of the country and its inhabitants. 


— 
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A RABBI’S IMPRESSION OF THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION 


How many thousands and even millions migrate at the end of every decade to — 


Oberammergau to witness the famous Passion Play performed by the simple Ty- 
rolese peasantry of that retired village! It is a survival of former years, and we 
enjoy its performance as a remnant of the times in which Christian faith was more 
vigorous, less critical, and extraordinarily fervent. But those who go and enjoy 
the grand drama are mostly Christians, and look at the spectacle with sentiments 
which see nothing but nobility, greatness, and an elevation of mankind in the seve- 
ral scenes that are enacted before their eyes. How welcome should be the report of 
a man who, although friendly to Jesus of Nazareth, yet calls attention to a gross 
violation of justice done-to the nation from which the hero of the Passion Play 
originated. 


Rabbi Krauskopf went to Oberammergau in the expectation of seeing the Pas- 


sion Play as one would be interested in any other performance,—a drama of Shake 
speare or of Goethe, or a performance of Hiawatha in Canada. But while he 
listened, the traveller turned theologian, the cosmopolitan, Jew. 

He felt the stinging reproaches against Judaism as directed against himself, 
and the nations that worship Jesus as a god revile the people to whom he belongs. 
The Romans have been exonerated from the crime of having executed an innocent 
man; and the motive is obvious to the historian. When Christianity grew, it could 
succeed among Romans only by proving that it was not an anti-Roman religion. 
Thus, Jesus is represented as hostile to the Jews, and the Jews alone, a race offen- 
sive to the Romans, are made to bear the whole blame of the Crucifixion. 

Rabbi Krauskopf enters into details and shows how utterly impossible are 
some of the features of the story of the trial of Jesus. He claims that the story of 
the Jews having persecuted, betrayed, condemned, and crucified Jesus is histori- 
cally untrue, and the invention, partly of an excited imagination, partly of policy, 
and partly of malice. He adds: | ues | 

‘‘T have built that statement on textual criticism and on historical fact. I 
have studied sources. I have searched motives. I have weighed arguments. I 
have balanced authorities. But to no other conclusion have I been able to arrive 
than that Jesus, the gentle preacher and healer of Nazareth, the enthusiastic lover 
of his country and people, felt himself called, as did many another unfortunate en- 
thusiast, before him and after, to deliver the Holy Land from the hand of the 


cruel Roman, who at that time held Palestine as his tributary province. His en- © 


thusiasm was not only heartily seconded by a number of faithful disciples and a 


host of followers, over whom he exercised a powerful spiritual influence, but also 


begot in them the thought that their inspired Master was in truth their long- 
expected Messiah, the Deliverer of the people, the Saviour of the nation. Their 
delusion deluded him. He threw himself into the current of his people's delirious 
hope, and, like many another enthusiast and revolutionist, was swept by his ardor 
into destruction. They acclaimed him in public procession, in the capital of the 
tributary nation, ‘‘King of the Jews!” and he accepted their acclamation. It 
might have been a harmless delusion, had not Rome, at that time of constant sedi- 
tions among the people, been especially vigilant against would-be deliverers of the 


1A series of six lectures.—With three supplemental chapters bearing on the subject. By 
Rabbi Krauskopf, D. D. Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co. 1901. Pages, 226. 
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tributary province, and especially severe against agitators, prophets, and Messiahs. 
That acclamation was heard by the garrison in the fortress of Antonia, close to the © 
Temple. It meant the doom of the acclaimed. He was seized in the dead of the 
night, and made to pay the penalty of his love for his country and people by a 
traitor’s death upon the cross, at the hand of the cruel Roman. 

‘*This is the summary of one of the saddest lives of history, of one of the 
noblest sons of Israel, which I have told at greater length in the preceding dis- 
courses of this series. Thus stripped of mythical accretions and ecclesiastical falsi- 
fications, it is the Jew’s story of the life and deeds of Jesus, the Rabbi and patriot 
of Nazareth. 

‘‘T submit my argument to the world’s Highest Court, the Supreme Judgment- 
seat of Reason.”’ 

The story of the trial of Jesus has produced many persecutions of the Jews. 
Innumerable Israelites have been slain, burned, and maltreated in various ways 
because they are said to have crucified Christ; and almost 1900 years ago a Jewish 
mob is reported to have shouted before the tribunal of a Roman governor at Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘ His blood come upon us and upon our children !”’ 

Rabbi Krauskopf argues: ‘‘I ask for disproof of this sad and simple story; or 
for historic and scientific proof of the miracles told, of the myths narrated, of the 
contradictions disclosed in connection with the Gospel stories of the Virgin-born, 
miracle-working, vicariously-crucified, death-resurrected, heaven-ascended, only- 
begotten Son of God. 

‘I ask for disproof of Jesus having been a Jew, and a lover, and the beloved, 
of Jews; or for proof of his having been a and a hater, and the hated, of 
Jews. 

‘‘T ask for disproof of the Jews having had no motive adequate to the bitter- 
ness of their persecution of Jesus, as portrayed in the Gospels and as enacted in the 
Oberammergau Passion Play; or for proof of the guilt charged against Jesus, con- 
stituting capital offence, according to the Law of Israel. 

‘‘T ask for disproof of Jesus never having preached a doctrine, eihimaad a 
deed, advocated a reform, that was not strictly Jewish, of his never having had a 
thought of separating himself from his people and of founding a pagan-blended 
anti-Jewish creed; or for proof of Jesus having ever declared himself an immacu- 
lately conceived, Virgin-born, David-descended, Son of God, and one of the Trin- 
ity of the threefold God. 

‘‘T ask for disproof of the impossibility of such marvellous miracles as earth- 
quake, eclipse, Temple-Veil rending, grave-resurrection, heaven-ascension of the 
dead, occurring at the moment of Christ's death, without the slightest trace of 
them to be found in contemporaneous Pagan and Jewish literature; or for proof of 
such unprecedented and unequalled miracles as Christ’s resurrection, his confer- 
ence, after his death, with his disciples, and his ascension to heaven, taking place 
in the presence of witnesses, and yet of the four different Gospel records of these 
greatest of all miracles that have come down to us, no two of them agreeing."’ 

The book before us is a strong appeal to our sense of justice, and it would be 
wise to read it carefully, and if there be any reason in continuing to preach the 


traditional hatred of the Jews, let us abolish the Christian claim that we act accord- 


ing to Christ’s saying, ‘‘ Love your enemies.’’ And suppose the hostility to the 
Jews ostensibly upheld in the performance at Oberammergau be officially endorsed 
by Christian Churches, let us at least justify the claim and prove that the present 
Jews deserve the hatred and contumely so freely bestowed upon them. 
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Among the materials introduced into this book for controversial purposes we 
find some useful and valuable references explaining the meaning of Jewish institu- 
tions, partly shedding light upou the roots of Christianity in the soil of Talmudic 
Judaism. We quote the following comparisons of a list of quotations from the 
New Testament and the Talmud, which prove that many of Christ’s sayings are 
Jewish and go back in their historical origin to rabbinical teachings. 


NEW TESTAMENT. | 


Blessed are the poor in spirit. 


Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall] 
be called the children of God. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. 


Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, not one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 


Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out cause shall be in danger of the Judgment. 


Leave thy guilt before the altar and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. 


If any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

Take heed that you do not your alms before 
men to be seen of them. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Fa- 
ther which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. 

But when ye pray use not vain repetitions as 
the heathen do, for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 


earth as it is in heaven. 


Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. 


TALMUD. 


More acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice 
is the humble spirit. 

Three things there are that bear fruit in this 
world and yield reward in the world to come: 
First, honor of parents and fellow-men; sec- 
ond, hospitality to strangers and wayfarers; 
third, the making of peace between contend- 
ing parties. 

Whoso maketh peace among his fellow men 
enjoyeth the fruit thereof here, and shall reap 
his reward also in the world to come. 

Whoso is merciful toward his fellow-crea- 
tures will be mercifully dealt with by his Fa- 
ther in Heaven. 

Be rather of the persecuted than of the per 
secutors. 


Even heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
the word of. the Lord shall endure forever. 


The least of the commandments demands as 
much of thy observance as the greatest. 


Whoso lifts his hand against his neighbor, 
even though ‘he strike him not, is guilty of an 
oftence, and is adjudged a sinner. 

Sins of man against God the Atoriement Day 
expiates, but sins of man against man the 
Atonement Day does not expiate till he has 
become reconciled with his neighbor. 

If any one take thy ass give him the saddle 
also. 
Whoso gives alms in public had rather not 


give alms at all than shame his fellow-man. 


‘‘Whoso studies the Lawin the secrecy of 
his home,’’ saith the Lord, ‘‘I shall cause his 
goodly deeds to be known in public.”’ 


Let thy words be few when thou offerest 
them in prayer to God. 


Let this be thy short form of prayer: Thy 
will be done in heaven, and may peace of 
heart be the reward of them that reverence 
Thee on earth. 

Lead me not into sin, even from its tempta- 
tions deliver Thou me. 


} 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not 
neither do they reap. 

Therefore take no thought, saying: What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink ? 


Take therefore no thought of the morrow; 
for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall - 


be judged. | 

With what measure ye mete it shall be meas- 
ured to you again. 

How wilt thou say to thy brother, let me pull 
out the mote out of thine eye; and beholda 
beam is in thine own eye. 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. | 

All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them, for 
this is the Law and the Prophets. 


Whoso heareth these sayings of mine and 
doth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock. 

And the rain descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon that house; 


* and it fell and great was the fall of it. 


Freely ye have received, freely give. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 


the Sabbath. 
When thou art bidden of any man to a wed- 


ding, sit not down in the highest room, lesta_— 
more honorable man than thou be bidden of 


him. 


But when thou makest a feast call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame and the blind. 


TALMUD. 
Neither beast nor bird follow a trade, and 
yet they are fed without toil. , 


Whoso has bread in his basket and yet asks: 
What shall I eat to-morrow? belongs to those 


of little faith. 


Sufficient unto the hour is the sorrow there- 
of. Thou shalt find it heavy enough even then. 


Whoso judges his neighbor charitably, shall 
himself be charitably judged. 


With what measure man metes, it shall be 
measured to him in heaven. 


Do they say: Take the splinter out of thine 
eye? Hewill answer: Remove the beam out 
of thine own eye. 


Whoso would reprove others must himself 
be spotless. 


What is hateful unto thee, that do not unto 
another. This is the whole Law, all the rest 
is commentary. 


Whoso studies the Law and acts in accord- 
ance with its commandments is likened unto 
aman who builds a house, the foundation of 
which is made of stone and the superstructure 
of bricks. Neither storm nor floods can injure 
it. But whoso studies the Law, and yet is 


wanting in good deeds, is likened unto the 


man who builds the foundation of his house 
of brick and the superstructure of stone. The 
flood comes, and undermines and destroys the 
house. 
As freely as God has taught you, so freely 
shall ye teach. 
. Whoso humbles himself in this world shall 
be exalted in the next. Whoso makes himself 
like unto a slave, for the Law, in this world, 
shall be made free in the world to come. 
To him that hath shall be given; from him 
that hath not shall be taken away. 


TALMUD. 
The Sabbath has been delivered into your 
power, not you into the power of the Sabbath. 


When thou art bidden as a guest seat thyself 
in a place lower than that which thou art de- 
serving. Let others assign to thee the higher 


place, not thyself. Never strive after the high- 


est place lest they say unto thee: ‘‘ Descend!”’ 
Better that they say unto thee: ‘‘Ascend to the 
higher place,’’ than that thou shouldst be ob- 
liged to descend to the lower. 


So build thy house that its entrance be 
toward the street and that the poor have free 
admission, and let them be welcome guests 
within. 


. 
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And the Lord saith unto the servant, go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filled. 


It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father. 


But the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. : 


At that time Jesus answered and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. 


Whoso, therefore, shall humble himself as 


this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a: 


man who is a householder, which went out 
early in the morning to hire laborers into his 
vineyard. And when he had agreed with the 
laborers for a penny a day, he sent them into 
his vineyard. And he went out about the third 
hour and saw others standing idle in the 
marketplace. And said unto them, Go ye also 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right that 
shall ye receive. So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the laborers and give them their hire, be- 
ginning from the last unto the first. And when 
they came that were hired about the eleventh 
hour they received every manapenny. And 
when they had received it they murmured 
against the good man of the house. Saying, 
these last have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. 

For in the resurrection they neither marry 


nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven. 


A king invited his servants to a banquet, but 


did not appoint the time. The wise among 


them adorned themselves, and waited at the 
entrance of the king’s palace, saying: Can 
there be anything wanting at a king’s house to 
delay a banquet? But the foolish among them 
continued at their labor, saying: Can there be 
a banquet without preparation ? Suddenly the 
king’s summons came. The wise, being ready 
and adorned, entered. But the foolish, hurry- 
ing from their work, entered with the soil of 
their labor upon them. The king welcomed 
the wise, and bade them to partake of the 
feast. But he was angry at the foolish, and 
bade them to stand and look on. 


It is enough for the servant that he be as his 
master. 


Unless God wills it, not even a bird falls 
from the sky. Unless God wills it, no evil can 
fall upon man, 


‘Do I not number the very hairs of your 
head ?’’ saith the Lord. 


With the destruction of the Temple the 
power of prophecy departed from the prophets | 
and entered the hearts of babes and simple- 
tons. 


Whoso humbles himself in this life in love 
for the Law of God shall be counted among 
the exalted in the world to come. ; 


his garden. Among them there was one whose 
‘labor was greatly pleasing in the eyes of the 
king. After observing him a while, he called 
him to his side, walked up and down with him, . 
engaged in pleasant converse. In the evening 

~the laborers came for their pay, and the king 
gave to each his day’s wage. To him, whom 
he had called from his labor early in the day, 
he gave as much as to them who had toiled all 
day. These were displeased, and complained 
of unfair treatment, inasmuch as they had la- 
bored all day long, and had received no more 
than he who had toiled but little. 

When the king learned of their displeasure, 
he said, This laborer has labored in but a few 
hours as much as ye have accomplished in all 
the day. : 


A king hired a number of laborers to work in 


In the life to come there will be neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, neither marrying nor follow- 
ing a trade, neither envy nor hatred. The 
heads of the pious will be adorned with 
crowns, and the godly will rejoice in the pres- 
ence of the Lord. 


The writer of this review has himself witnessed the Passion Play, but he has 
so far not recorded his impressions of the scenes enacted. | PC. 
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THE LINEAR MEASURES OF BABYLONIA. 


(Extracts from a Paper Read in a Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, by REv. 
W. 


For the history of linear measures, two relics from the plains of Mesopotamia 
are of special interest, the Tablet of Senkereh and the Rule of Gudea. Rev. Shaw- 
Caldecott made use of both for the purpose of reconstructing the Babylonian meas- 
ures and also the Biblical cubit. 

The history of the two relics and their description are stated by our author as 
follows: 

‘* Senkereh is a small Arab village standing on the site of the ancient city of 
Larsam or Larsa, in Southern Babylonia. Not far away from its series of mounds 
are the Ruins of Warka—the Erech of Genesis x. 1o—and of Mukayyar, once the 
home of the Patriarch Abram. Here, im 1850, Mr. W. K. Loftus discovered a 
great number of tombs containing baked-clay tablets and pottery, the former with 
rude cuneiform inscriptions impressed upon one or both sides. His most valuable 
discovery was a ‘table of squares,’ which, with the late Sir Henry Rawlinson’'s aid, 
was seen to confirm the statement of Berosus the Chaldean, that the Babylonians 
made use of a sexagesimal notation, the unit of which was teyinedt a SOSSUS, aS 
well as of a decimal notation. 

‘‘Hommel well expressed the general conviction of Assyriologists when he 
wrote (Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1898, article ‘‘ Babylonia’): ‘On the 
reverse of the tablet of Senkereh are given the squares and cubes of the cubit from 
the No. 1 up to 60 [this is a clerical error for 40], and on the obverse the fractions 
and multiples of the cubit.’ 

‘“When it is stated that each side of the tablet has a surface for writing of 
_ about six inches square, and that 285 separate characters are still distinguishable 
on the obverse, and that these require the addition of an almost equal number 
which have been effaced, in order to complete the system, it will be seen that 
enormous difficulties have already been overcome in its transcription. The diffi- 
culties must have been insuperable but for the use of the microscope, a magnifying- 
glass having been almost certainly used in its construction: Why a work of such 
care and elaboration should not have been hardened by being baked, is one of 
those questions which it is easy to ask and impossible to answer " 

We do not here enter into the details of the investigation nor venture to ex- — 
plain the nature of Rev. Caldecott’s special work. We only quote his tribute of 
respect to the ancient Assyrians: 

‘‘A tribute of respect is due to the dead-and-gone sages who, some five thou- 
sand years ago, worked out for themselves, and for us, this system of arithmetic. 
With only their right hand to guide them, they elaborated a system which in many 
respects is superior to that in use amongst ourselves. For theirs was at once deci- 
mal and duodecimal, and in their monetary system there could not have been the 
anomaly of having twelve pence in a shilling and twenty shillings in a pound with- 
out any power of simple co-ordination.” 

The Senkereh Tablet furnishes us with literary evidence as to the ‘‘ells'’ used 
in Babylonia together with calculations of their constituent fractions. The Gudea 


1The entire paper appeared in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Society, January, 1902. Reprinted by Stephen Austin & Sons, Hertford. The author’s address 
is Tenterden, Kent, England. 4 
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Rule sheds some additional light on the use of the ‘‘ palm,” which according to 


Rev. Shaw-Caldecott existed in two distinct measures, one for the needs of gold- 
- smiths and jewellers and the other for common use. This at least is his peculiar 


interpretation of the document in question. 

As to the rule of Gudea itself, our author condenses the history of its discov- 
ery and the description of its nature in the following lines : 

‘In 1881 M. de Sarzec undertook a series of excavations for the French Gov- 
ernment in one of the /e//s of Babylonia, not far from Senkereh. This has since 


proved to be the site of the ancient city of Lagash or Lagas, the ruins of which are | 


130 miles south-east of Babylon. It is now known as the village of Tellob. 

‘‘ Buried in the courtyard of an archaic palace, M. de Sarzec found eight head- 
less statues of diorite. These are now in the Louvre Museum, a cast of one of 
them having been presented to the Trustees of the British Museum (No. 91,025). 
Its notice-card bears the date of B. C. 2500. 

‘This piece of engraved statuary represents King G adie as a worshipper, in 


the act of dedicating his palace to the care of some deity. His hands are folded in 


the attitude of prayer, and on his knees lies a slab of stone. On this slab there is 
engraved the ground-plan of a building which was evidently of earlier erection 


than that of the palace, the courtyard of which still exists. Both these palaces 


stood upon the same site, and have a general likeness of plan to one another. On 
the slab, besides the ground-plan, are engraved two other details. One of these is 
a graving tool, which has no message for us, apart from the fact that it is similar 
in every respect to tools in use to-day. 

‘‘ The other is a record of the measure, or one of the measures by which the 


' palace was built. It is this feature of the slab which is now to claim our attention. 
The rule—known as the rule of Gudea—is in the form of a double line cut near 


the outer edge of the slab. In it are a number of indentations or cuts, which give 
to the rule its unique value and importance. It is to the great loss of ourselves 
that parts of this rule are missing, the two corners of the slab, i. e., those farthest 
away from the king’s body, having been broken off and lost. 

‘Many attempts have been made to restore, by conjecture, these broken-off 
portions, and thus to complete the rule, but none of these has met with general 
acceptance.”’ 


Dr. Oppert as a result of the measurement of Khorsabad comes to the conclu- | 


sion that the Assyrian span is ten and four-fifths inches.’ Coming to the conclu- 
sion that we have here two scales side by side, and referring to the Senkereh Tab- 


- let, he says: ‘‘A hitherto little noticed peculiarity of Column II is the fact that it 
contained a twofold set of measures.’’ This being noticeable also in other sections, | 


he is struck with the unusual way in which two uniformities are maintained. ‘‘So 
radical a dislocation of the system could only have been caused by some sufficient 
reason."" Mr. Caldecott's hypothesis of two systems of linear measurement seems 
to explain the difficulty. The ‘‘palm” is fundamental in both records, and the 
fractions drawn from the rule of Gudea concur with the numbers on the Senkereh 
Tablet. ‘‘It is in this coincidence, so often repeated, that we find the correspond- 
ence of the Gudean scale and the Senkereh tablet with the early metric system of 


Western Asia, which hitherto has been unknown.” 


Our author adds: ‘‘This conclusion may prove to be a key which will fit the 
wards of many locks, and may give entrance to new fields of investigation, for ‘sci- 
ence is measurement.’ "’ 


1See Records of the Past, new series, Vol. XI., pp. 22-23 (1878). 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Swain ScHooL Lectures. By Andrew /ngraham, Late Head-Master of the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1903. Pages, 
200. Price, $1.00. 3 


Mr. Andrew Ingraham, late Head-Master of the Swain Free School, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., offers in his Szwazn School Lectures a series of psychological, philo- 
sophical, and educational topics. He shows in the first lecture that all the sciences 
have a psychological element in them, and cleverly points out how to the ancients 
the mythological deities were actual realities. The second lecture is a supplement — 
of the first, explaining the nature of epistemology. The fate and significance of 
metaphysics are explained by our author as follows: 

‘‘Many years, perhaps centuries, must pass, many sciences be perfected of 
which we discern merely the intimations, many things that we wish now must have 
ceased to be of concern to us, the knowledge of many facts of mind and language, 
now restricted to a few, must become the possession of the people, before we have 
even the foundation laid of the superstructure which some fancy that they have 
built already ; and yet it is only by the downfall*of their towers that we can learn 
where the foundation needed strengthening. All honor then to these who pave 
tried and who have failed.” 

Mr. Ingraham recognises the need of a metaphysical background, but he ac- 
cepts the negative result of his critical examination without venturing to decide in 
favor of any special school. 

In his lecture on ‘‘A Universe of Hegel’’ and in an ciaaiianiton of Hegel’s 
theory of Synthesis, he expresses himself thus: 

‘*You must have passed through all these, however, through all phases, too, 
of materialism, idealism, realism, nihilism, and whatever else there may be, until 
these myriads of influence and the contradictions they involve shall compel you to 
the philosophical consciousness. In this you behold the truth of this relation of 
thesis and antithesis between Spirit and Nature, but the two opposites come to- 
gether and the contradiction is annulled in the higher unity of consciousness.” 

In his article on ‘‘ Many Meanings of Money,” Mr. Ingraham goes dangerously 
far into practical questions, without, however, compromising himself in any way or 
subscribing to any political program of our recent campaigns. While he insists on 
the value of silver and gold as precious metals, he paneres that metal money will 
in the long run abolish itself, saying: 

‘‘In fact, by the progress of virtue and intelligence, the precious metals are 
destined to be eliminated from the monetary systems of the world. He who sees 
that all the business and trade and industry and commerce of the world, call it 
what you will, all the great and small exchanges and distributions, are effected by 
barter and by honest promises—by goods, that is, and by money—will see in silver 
now as he may expect to see in gold hereafter, a material too valuable to write 
notes on and not valuable enough to serve as a guarantee for their payment.” 

A perusal of these several lectures gives one the impression that their author is 
a thoughtful man, investigating, searching, calmly weighing the #70 and com of 
every question, without preconceived notions or dogmatic tendencies. We have 
no doubt that as a teacher he must exercise a beneficial influence upon his scholars, 
instilling into their minds the true spirit of scientific inquiry. o£. 
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Hapiey Batraps. By Julia Taft Bayne. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1903. Pages, 52. 


Mrs. Julia Taft Bayne, the wife of a Congregational clergyman, formerly of 
Hadley, Mass., then of La Salle, Illinois, and now in charge of a congregation at 
Lockport, Illinois, is an authoress whose merit has been recognised by prominent 
critics and men-of-letters, among whom the opinion of Charles Dudley Warner is 
a sufficient guarantee of the high literary character of her poetry. She calls her 
poems Hadley Ballads, for most of them were written in Old Hadley, with its an- 
cient atmosphere and the lingering traditions of Colonial days. | 

The perusal of the first ballad justifies Mr. Warner's judgment when he writes, 
‘‘T like more, the oftener I read, your ‘Hadley Weathercock’!” The first stanza 
of this spirited poem to the gilded weathercock on the Hadley church steeple reads 


as follows: 
‘“‘On Hadley steeple proud I sit, 


Steadfast and true, I never flit, 
Summer and winter, night and day, 
The merry winds around me play, 
And far below my gilded feet 
The generations come, and go, 
In one unceasing ebb and flow, 
Year after year in Hadley street. 
I nothing care, I only know, 
God sits above, He wills it so; 
While roundabout and roundabout and 
roundabout I go, 
The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, 
the way o’ the wind to show.” 

The poem ‘‘ God's Rooster,” written in honor of the same metallic bird, is as 
humorous as it is idyllic, and ‘‘ The Hadley Elms” is an exhortation to the present 
generation to remain fathful to the old traditions. | | 

‘When danger threats, and sorrow overwhelms, 
To stand strong, beautiful, as Hadley elms!” 


‘* Molly Webster" is a sad remembrance of the age of witch persecution, writ-. 
ten in the Old English style, imitating even the old spelling. : 

‘‘The Angel of Rescue”’ tells the historical story of the year 1675, of the refu- 
gee Goffe, hiding in Hadley, one of the judges who had condemned Charles I. to 
death. When the Indians in one of their stealthy raids suddenly attacked Hadley, 
this unknown stranger, an old man of wild but impressive and venerable appear- 
ance came to the rescue, inspiring the colonists with his mysterious presence and 
vigorous bravery to a bold resistance which finally saved the town. The friends of 
the persecuted refugee did not contradict the story that the unknown helper had 
been an angel from heaven, and thus no search for him was made, and he could 
quietly remain in his hiding-place. 

Mrs. Bayne believes that corn (or as the English would say, maize) should be 
the national emblem of the United States: 

‘*Our oriflamme shalt thou be borne; 
No race a nobler crest has worn 
Since Henry bore to high command 
Plant-a-genet in old England, 
Come, and our goddess’ cap adorn 
Oh laughing, yellow bearded Corn!”’ | 

Other poems are entitled: ‘‘ The Deerfield Bell,” ‘‘ Fate? God,” ‘‘Our Neigh- 

bor,” ‘‘In Whately Glen,” ‘‘ Hepatica,” ‘‘The Old Apple-Tree,” ‘‘Anemone,” 
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‘*Memorial Day, 1893,” ‘‘Greylock,” ‘‘Tell Us the Story, Veterans!" ‘‘ Fore- 
father’s Day,” ‘‘ Daffadowndilly,” ‘‘On Southampton Beach,” ‘‘Arbor Day,” ‘‘ The 
Soldier of the Monument,” ‘‘A Disappointed Daughter,” ‘‘ The Lesson of History,” 
‘‘Precedent.”" They are all patriotic, humorous, thoughtful, and nowhere is the 
poetical spirit flagging. €. 


The Gate Beautiful, by John Ward Stimson, formerly the Rector of Art Edu-— 
cation at the New York Metropolitan Museum of Arts; of the Artist-Artisan Insti- 
tute of the same city; of the Art and Science Institute, Trenton, New Jersey, ete., 
is a quarto volume in which the author discusses the principles of art education. 
The book is profusely illustrated with over a thousand illustrations, reproductions 
of classical works of art, diagrams, patterns, designs, and two color charts, and be- 
trays an eminently inspirational teacher with a leaning toward the mystic, but find- 
ing the love of beauty wherever it can be traced, and trying to see the laws written 
everywhere in color, form, in the starry firmament, in snow crystals, and in the 
human body. His systematisation of his ideas is always interesting, and always 
helpful and suggestive, although not always happy. In one of the leading thoughts 
of his theory we find, for instance, the trinity ‘‘ Force, Rhythm, Form, which 
shows itself in Energy, Balance, Organisation, and we would say that rhythm isa 
kind of form, the form of energy, and balance is inherent in organisation, being 
the self-control of an organised body, one of the results of organisation. Thus the 
trinity is really a duality in-which a quality of one has been raised to the dignity 
of an independent factor, while at the same time the third element—matter, viz., 
the substance in which force shows itself, has been omitted. The trinity ought to 
be matter, motion, and form; or substance, energy, and organisation. 

But we should not criticise details when we consider that Mr. Stimson’s modes 
of systematisation are after all incidental and can be of temporary use in his gene- 
ral purpose of showing us the beauty that surrounds us. For artistic work we 
need no methodical systematisation, and it is sufficient that his enthusiastic inspira- 
tion helps us to feel with him. Wecan understand that in his teaching he carries 
away his disciples and gives them an impulse that would not easily be obliterated. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of Mr. Stimson’s book is the encouragement it gives 
to bold and independent creativeness. He guides the student, away from the mo- 
notony of purely mechanical imitation, out into the vivifying sunshine of original 
work, and this is after all among all the needs of our American artist students, att 
haps the greatest and most important desideratum. 

The illustrations are well selected, perhaps with the exception of those in 
which he expresses his own favorite ideas of systematisation, such as the atomic 
‘* Ladder of Life” which illustrates the progress ‘‘ from solid—to liquid—to gaseous 
—to etheric—to spirit life,” an attempt which indicates a leaning toward occultism. 

We have no doubt that with all of its shortcomings the book will be a great 
help to art students and to lovers of beauty; for truly Mr. Stimson is right when 
he says (p. 418): ‘‘By cultivating the Art Instinct broadly, wholesomely, organic- 
ally, thoroughly, we make it individual, liberal, national, creative, and reveal to 
man that Beauty 7s as universal as its application ts infinite and precious.” 

P. C. 


1 The Gate Beautiful : Being Principles and Methods in Vital Art Education. Cloth, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.93. Paper, $3.50; by mail, $3.76. Published by Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J. 
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New and Interesting Publications 


The Surd of Metaphysics. An Inquiry Into the Question, Are There Things-in-Them- 
selves? By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp., vii, 233. Price, cloth, $1.25 net (5s. net). | 


The subject discussed in this book (the idea of things-in-themselves) is one of the 
most important of the problems of philosophy, and is of a paramount practical nature 
in its application to real life, especially in the domains of ethics and religion. 


A Brief History of Mathematics. By the late Dr. Kari Fink, Tiibingen, Germany. 
Translated by Wooster Woodruff Beman, and David Eugene Smith. With biographi- 
cal notes and full index. Pp., 345. Cloth, $1.50 net (5s. 6d. net). Second edition. 


‘* Dr. Fink’s work is the most systematic attempt yet made to present a compendious history of 
mathematics. Outlook. 


‘‘This book is the best that has appeared in English. It should find a place in the library of bese 
teacher of mathematics.” — The Jnland Educator. 


Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. Third edition, — and revised. By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp., xii, 373. 
Cloth, $1.50 (7s. 6d.). 


The Gathas of Zarathushtra Cia in Metre and Rhy thins, Being a second 
edition of the metrical versions in the author's edition of 1892-1894, to which is added a 
second edition (now in English) of the author's Latin version also of 1892-1894, in the 
five Zarathushtrian Gathas, which was subventioned by His Lordship, the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, and also by the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation 
Fund of Bombay, and is now practically disposed of. (See also the literary translation 
in the Sacred Books of the East, XXX., pp. 1-393 [1887], itself founded by especial re- 
quest upon the limited edition of 1883.) By Lawrence H. Mills, D. D., Hon. M. A. 
Professor of Zend Philology in the — of Oxford. Large octavo. Pp., 196 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 


The Temples of the Orient and Their Message; in the light of Holy Scripture 
Dante’s Vision, and Bunyan’s Allegory. By the Author of ‘‘Clear Round!” ‘‘ Things 
Touching the King,” etc. With Map showing the Ancient Sanctuaries of the Old World 
and their relation to Abraham's Pilgrimage. Pages, x, 442. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


A work dedicated to the intending missionary, with a view to broadening his con- 
ception and appreciation of the great religions of the East. 


The Age of Christ. A Brief Review of the Conditions Under which Christianity Origi- 
_ mated. By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp., 34. Price, paper, 15 cents net. 


The Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King). Translated into English 
from the Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus. Separate reprint from the translator's larger 
work. Pp., 47. Paper, 25 cents. 


Karma, A Story of Buddhist Ethics. By Paul Carus. Illustrated by Kwason Suzuki 
American edition. Pp., 47. Price, 15 cents. | 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


Lonpon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


\it All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin off 
mthis page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LIviING | 


4 Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre 
a de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others, 


LIVING 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has ‘ 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen-# 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 

cdualled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti-B 
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Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political laforma- 
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Geometric Exercises in Paper-Folding 


By T. SUNDARA ROW. Edited and revised by W. W. BEMAN 
and D.E.Smitu. Pp., x, 148. Price, cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 


‘Simply a revelation in the of paper-folding. "Teachers Insti- 
tute, N. Y. 
‘*The editors have performed a genuine service in bringing this work before 
our public, and in such neat and attractive form. The twenty-six exquisite 
half-tone illustrations with which they have replaced the line drawings of the 
original, are a decided enrichment of the volume." — Science. 

‘‘For teachers of elementary geometry the book is really of considerable value, 
and it shows in a forcible and tangible way how properties vaguely known to us_ 
by experience are logical and necessary consequences of a few definitions. A 
set of colored squares of paper is provided with the book."— Yournal of Physi- 
cal Chemistry. 

‘(A most welcome contribution to concrete geometry, well worthy din attention 
of teachers.”—Charles DeCarmo, Cornell University. : 

A helpful and stimulating book for teachers." —Z. Langiey, Bedford, Eng. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearbors St. 


Lonpon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


THE BOOK THE DEAD 


‘Very timely and will be received with delight in many quarters. ...We con- 

gratulate all interested in Egyptian literature upon the opportunity of securing — 

at least this intensely interesting and valuable memorial of the religious beliefs 
_ of a great and a vanished people.”— Seminary Magazine. 


~ ‘*A reprint in handy form of the third volume of Dr. Budge’s elaborate edition 
of the Book of the Dead. The learned world is by this time pretty well agreed 
as to the value of this translation, and one can only express gratitude to the 
publishers for bringing it within the reach of many whom the high price of the 
former volume would have prevented from possessing it.”"—American Journal 
of Theology. 


‘*Everything has been done here to present to the English reader the Egyptian 
funeral texts in a complete and thoroughly intelligible form: and all but spe- 
cialists on Egyptian studies will find it to their profit to procure the a ad- 
mirable edition."— Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
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By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. Three Vols. Price, $3.75 net. 


ESSAYS ON NUMBER 


I. CONTINUITY AND IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. 
Il. THE NATURE AND MEANING OF NUMBERS. 


By Richard Dedekind, Professor in Brunswick, Germany. Author- 
ised Translation by Wooster Woodruff Beman. Pages, 115. Price, 
Red Cloth, 75 cents. | 


‘The Open Court Publishing Company deserves praise for continuing to pub- 
lish translations of foreign scientific classics into ——. "— Bulletin of the amare | 
can Mathematical Society. 


‘The work of Dedekind is very fundamental, and I am glad to have it in this 
carefully-wrought English version. I think the book should be of much service to 
American mathematicians and teachers."—Prof. £. H. Moore, Univ. of Chicago. 


‘*It is to be hoped that the translation will make the essays better known to 
English mathematicians; they are of the very first importance, and rank with the 
work of Weierstrass, Kronecker, and Cantor in the same field.”—Nature. 
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Attractive Offers 


es 


Asiatic Russia (postpaid) - - = $7.95 
Records of the - - - 2.00 
The Open Court - - 1.00 
| $13.95 
All four for $10.75. | 
| 
Russia (postpaid) - - $7.95. 
The Open Court - - 1,00" 
Bibliotheca Sacra - - 3.00 
| $11.95 
All three for $9.75. 
Records of the Past - - $2.00 
The Open Court - - - - 1.00 | 
Bibliotheca Sacra - 
$6.00 | 
All three for $4.75. | | 


Asiatic Russia.—‘‘A work of highest authority, presented with 
literary grace and skill... . The result of prodigious scholarship 
and wide observation in style.” — Zhe 
Critic. 


Records of the Past.—A new sicinthily periodical published at 
Washington, D. C., under the editorship of Rev. Henry Mason 
Baum, D.C. L., with Mr. Frederick Wright as assistant. Each 
number contains thirty-two quarto pages, accompanied with 
numerous elegant illustrations. 


Remittances, strictly in advance, may be made by 
| Money Order, New York Draft, or Registered Letter to 


Bibliotheca Sacra Co., Oberlin, -_ U. S, A. 
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An of the SHOT GUN 


Facts of Physiological 
and Experimental Psy- 
chology. By Dr. PAUL 


ORE care should be exercised and more 
thought given the selection of a gun than 
any other article money buys. Fewer acci. 
dents happen with Marlin guns than with 

any other make. This is particularly true of 
Marlin Grade “B,”’ which is not only a general 
favorite, but a special favorite of Srap shooters, 
They say thatitis superior to other makes because 
it is reliable, quick of action, simple and easy to 
operate and has one-third less parts than any 
other gun. Ithasa solid top and side ejector and 
throws the empty shells away from, instead of 
into the shooter's face. The barrels are made of 
the highest grade of 
“Special Smokeless 


With an Appendix on Barrel Steel, ” equal in 
the latest researches in Pas which many. makers 
Physiology. 182 Dia- 


charge more than our 
The Marlin Handbook tells how to care 
grams. Pp.,482. Price, 


price forthe entire gun. 
for and how to use firearms. This val- 
Cloth, $1.50 (6s.) net. 


| Second, Revised Edition. 


uable book free if you will send stamps for 
postage to 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago | 


| Foundations of Geometry | 


A systematic discussion of the axioms upon which the Euclidean Geometry is 
based. By DAVID HILBERT, Professor of Mathematics, University of Gat- 
tingen. Translated from the German by E. J. TownsEnp, University of Illinois. 
Pages, 140. Price, Cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 


Defining the elements of geometry, points, straight lines, and planes, as abstract things, 
Professor Hilbert sets up in this book a simple and complete set of independent axioms defin- 
ing the mutual relations of these elements in accordance with the principles of geometry; 
that is, in accordance with our intuitions of space. The purpose and importance of the work 
is his systematic discussion of the relations of these axioms to one another and the bearing 
of each upon the logical development of the Euclidean geometry. The most important prop- 
ositions of geometry are also demonstrated and in such a manner as to. show exactly what 
axioms underlie and make possible the demonstration. The work is therefore not only of 


mathematical importance as a contribution to the purifying of mathematics from philosophi-_ .- 
cal speculation, but it is of pedagogical importance in showing the simplest and most logical 
development of our analysis of space relations. 3 

‘* The Open Court Publishing Company deserves praise for continuing to publish trans- 
lations of foreign scientific classics into English....A widely diffused knowledge of the | 
principles involved in this work will do much for the logical treatment of all science and for 
clear thinking and clear writing in general.''"—Budiectin of the Am. Math. Society. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ,,HICAS. 


Lonpon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co., Ltd. 
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OSE “THE TYPEWRITER 
_ WITH HANGERS THAT DON T WEAR OUT.” 


For ELEGANT Work. Jewett RESULTS 


PERMANENTLY 


E. A. BANSCHBACH, Genl. Mgr. 
150 La Salle St. Maini422 CHICAGO 
(Employment Department) 


for af terms f service 
under most exacting conditions, 


Would you like a plain talk 

on the Typewriter question? 
Seeeeecome |f so, send for an 
lustrated catalogue. 
Wagner Typewriter Compary 
139 Monroe St. 


where it will be found trustworthy 


CHICAGO. 


On the Study and Difficulties o Mathematics 


By Aucustus DE Morcan. With Portrait of De Morgan, Index and Bibliog- 
raphies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of Mathematics, Pan- 
Geometry, etc. Pages, viii, 288. Cloth, $1.25 net (4s. 6d. net) : 


Second Edition. Recently Published. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


LONDON: Kecan Paut, Trenco, TrisNER & Company, LIMITED. 


$49 R00 
$4992 Che’ 
| 
Underwood 
| 
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| 
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| “The Mysteries of M ithra | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


History of Their Origin, Their Dissemination and Influence in the Roman Empire, 
Their Doctrines and Liturgy, Their Struggle with Christianity, Mithraic Art, etc. By 
FRANZ CUMONT, Professor in the University of Ghent, Belgium. Translated by 
THOMAS J. McCORMACK. With 50 illustrations and a map of the Roman Empire 
Pp., circa 250. Price, $1.50 net (6s. 6d.). This work is a sketch of one of the most 
important but historically most neglected religious movements of the Roman Empire. 
Mithraism was the rival of Christianity, and greatly resembled the latter religion. ‘7he 
story of the struggle between the two creeds, here told in tts entirety for the first time, ts 
unmatched in its thrilling interest. | 
_ Professor Cumont went to great expense and trouble in the preparation of the re- 
searches of which this work is a summary. It represents years of labor and travel and 
throws an entirely new light on the interesting life of the Roman world in the first cen- 
turtes of the Christian era. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 
Dearborn Street. | 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 


A History of Egypt 


From the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30. By E. A. 
WaLtis Bunce, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt. Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum. Richly Illustrated. In 8 volumes, cloth, $1.25 each. 


Vol. 1. Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Period. | Vol. VI. Egypt under the Priest Kings and Tanites 

Vol. Il. Egypt under the Great Pyramid Builders. and Nubians. | 

Vol. lll. Egypt under the Amenembats and Hyk- | Vol. VII. Egypt under the Saites, Persians and 
sos. Ptolemies. | 

Vol. IV. Egypt and Her Asiatic Empire. Vol. Vill. Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cleo- 

Vaqj. V. Egypt under Rameses the Great. patra Vil. . 


‘The publication of this work, certainly the most complete and exhaustive English his- 
tory of the Egyptian Kingdom from the earliest times which we possess, may be said without 
undue eulogy to mark an epoch in Egyptological studies in this country."— Glasgow Herald. 


‘* In these volumes we have a graphic history of the period written from a careful study 
of their monumental records that have survived the downfall of the nation. They are indis- 
pensable to the student of those ancient times, and will make the history of the Old Testa- 
ment seem more real."— Syracuse Messenger. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
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THE KEY TO BUDDHISM 


HYMNS OF THE FAITH 


(DHAMMAPADA) 


eins on: halen Anthology Preserved in the Short Collection of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali by ALBERT J. 
EDMUNDS. Cloth binding, gilt top. Printed on India tint ‘Paper. “a. 
xiv, 110. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘This celebrated ancient anthology of Buddhist devotional poetry was com- 
piled from the utterances of Gotamo and his disciples; from early hymns by 
monks; and from the popular poetic proverbs of India. . 

“If ever an immortal classic was produced upon the continent of Asia, it is 
this. Its sonorous rolls of rhythm are nothing short of inspired. No trite 
ephemeral songs are here, but red-hot lava from the abysses of the human soul, 
in one out of the two of its most historic eruptions.”"— 7ransiator’s Preface. 


= OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: Trencn, & Co., Ltp. 


“SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES 


By ANDREW INGRAHAM, 
Late Head-Master of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Price, $1.00 net (5s. net). 

I. Psycnorocy. Multitude and variety of current psychologies. How some explain a belief 
of early men that they saw gods everywhere, and the belief of all men that they see 
solid bodies. 

II. EpisteMoLoGy. Knowledge a late and rare product of varied experiences of many men. 
This epistemologist asks whether certain conscious states are knowledges or not, partic- 
ularly such as others know to be knowledges. 

III. Mgtapnysics. How those who seek somethin iebienden than knowledge of some- 
thing grander than things are viewed by themselves and others. 

IV. Logic, This science of relations deals more particularly with a few of these: the rela- 
tions of classes as having or not, common members. 

V. A Universe or Hacer. Of many interpretations of Hegel there i is one that may not be 
thought to be travestied in this brief exposition. 

VI. Seven Processes or LANGuaGe. The meaning of language is here stretched to cover 
those processes which may be surmised to have an almost one-to-one correspondence 
with common speech. 

VII. Ning Uses or LancuaGsr. Language does many things besides mediating communication. 

VIII. Many Mganines or Money. To virtue and intelligence, money would be merely the 
evidence of a trustworthy promise to deliver a defined value in a designated time. 

IX. Some Oricins or THE NumBEerR Two. A glimpse of what occurred while our ay Sn 
Two was gaining recognition. Later developments of the cosception are not 
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